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NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


Lorp MILNER has recently received from his admirers in this country 
The Milner and in South Africa memorials of a highly laudatory 
Memorial character 5 and special interest attaches to the 

* South African memorial which, signed by upwards 

of 25,000 inhabitants of Cape Colony, was presented to Lord 

Milner at the offices of the Imperial South African Association on 

September 28. The address “refers to Lord Milner’s services in 

South Africa; states that he did all that was possible, consistently 

with a jealous regard for England’s honour, and a steadfast deter- 

mination to safeguard the British connection, to avert war; and 
alludes to his devotion and indefatigable industry.”! And Sir 

Lewis Michell (ex-Minister for Agriculture, Cape Colony) in making 

the presentation, spoke in the usual vein of “ the splendid courage 

with which ” Lord Milner “ upheld the honour of the Empire at a 

critical moment, when a smaller man would have proceeded on lines 

of less resistance”; and testified that, seeing Lord Milner almost 
daily at that time, he “ never saw him otherwise than calm and 
collected and inflexibly resolute, at whatever risk, to see that by 
no act or word of his was our flag trailed in the dust.” There 
were, of course, also, the usual attacks on “ Little Englanders,” and 
the usual confident appeals to the verdict of the impartial historian 

of the future. “Little Englanders,” said Sir Lewis, “may sit in a 

Court of First Instance, but they have no place at the Bar of 

History, that Ultimate Tribunal of Appeal at which all great men 

are judged ”; and concluding, “in ’Ercles’ vein,” he declared, the 

1 Daily News, September 29. 
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overwhelming array of facts to the contrary notwithstanding, “ We 
know that the vast majority of our fellow-countrymen at home and 
abroad thank you, sir, from the very ground of their hearts for 
having helped by character, by capacity, by courage, and strenuous 
effort to build up throughout the world the imperishable name of 
England,” ‘A photo of the members of the Cape Committee” 
accompanied the memorial, and we can only trust that it may be 
carefully preserved so that the historian of the future may have 
the melancholy pleasure of studying the physiognomy of the type 
of man responsible for the preparation of this astounding, this 
fulsome and lying address. 


“ Devotion ” Lord Milner did show—to the Randlords! and “ inde- 
., fatigable industry ”—in their interests! While 
prciosk ero re d for England’s honour” 

of Skulls ' jealous vin ae or vee anas sania was 

* evidenced by his “new diplomacy” during the 
negotiations that led to the war, by his attitude in regard to the 
“ Concentration Camps,” and by his support of Chinese slavery! 
His “‘ steadfast determination to safeguard the British connection,” 
would, if the people of this country had allowed it to be persisted 
in, have resulted in Lord Milner losing South Africa to the Empire, 
as the equally “steadfast determination” of another German— 
King George III., to wit—resulted in the loss to our Empire of 
the North American Colonies, now the United States of America. 
To say that Lord Milner showed “a steadfast determination .. . 
to avert war” is, in plain terms, a lie. Mr. Chamberlain himself 
admitted that Mr. Kruger had granted even more than Lord 
Milner (then Sir Alfred Milner) had ventured to ask, that the 
Boers had conceded nine-tenths of our demands and that the 
remaining tenth was not worth fighting for. Yet we went to war! 
“ At a critical moment”—when, as the Zimes practically stated in 
so many words, “there was a danger of peace”; “at a critical 
moment, when a smaller man would have proceeded on lines of less 
resistance ’—-and peace would have resulted, Lord Milner, with 
“ splendid courage . . . upheld the honour of the Empire ”—by 
making war, war for the gold-grabbers, “ murder for gold,” inevi- 
table!! No matter how finely engrossed on vellum, no matter 
how beautifully illuminated, no matter how profusely bedight with 
gold, this “‘ South African Memorial to Lord Milner,” Lord Milner’s 
friend and admirer, the very man who presented the memorial, has 
himself unwittingly exposed it as a mockery and a fraud. To the 
historian of the future this memorial will be of less weight and 
worth than the parchment upon which it is written; and before 
his spiritual vision there will loom up, rising ghost-like from the 
blood-soaked veldt, the true South African Memorial to Lord Milner 
—a pyramid of skulls. The broad base of the pyramid formed of 
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the skulls of the 22,000 British officers and men—(well-nigh a skull 
for each signature to the South African address !); next, in a broad 
band, the skulls of 5000 brave Burghers; then, tier after tier, 
the skuils of the 20,000 Boer women and children, whom, if not 
done to death, Lord Milner at least did ‘ not strive officiously to 
keep alive” in the “Cemetery Camps,” and finally, surmounting 
the whole, the colossal statue, in blood-stained gold, of a yellow 
slave! Such is the memorial that Lord Milner, with “ strenuous 
effort,” with “ indefatigable industry,” has, building perchauce worse 
than he knew, set up for himself in South Africa ! 


But Lord Milner, apparently, is utterly lacking in spiritual discern- 
Milner « Une Otherwise he could not but realise, to some 
a 5, extent at least, the horror of what he has done. 
English. Otherwise he could not but hide his head in shame, 
and thrust from him with trembling yet determined hands the 
blind and blatant Jingoes and the conscienceless self-seekers who 
wish to do him “honour.” And, in that case, he might well be 
left in peace. But, so far from being ashamed and repentant, Lord 
Milner still upholds and glories in his South African policy, 
“ believing it to be in the best interests of South Africa and in 
accordance with the intentions of the Government and the country ” 
—this in spite of the results of the General Election !)—‘ which 
sent him out.” He ventures to speak of “‘ these dreary days of re- 
action”—(But for the reaction against his insensate policy we 
should inevitably have lost South Africa !)—“ when much for which 
they had fought had been thrown away, and much more ”’—(Chinese 
labour and the ascendency of the Randlords, we suppose)—“ was 
threatened.” And he dared to claim as one of “the great objects 
which they all had in view,” “the gradual fusion of the white races 
in South Africa into one nation!” Why that fusion was rapidly 
taking place till the process was rudely interrupted by Lord Milner’s 
war, and if the two white races are again in course of fusion in spite 
of that war, it is only because they are united in a common 
detestation of and a common determination to get rid of the Milner 
policy in South Africa! Briton will make common cause with Boer 
against Lord Milner’s friends, the Randlords, and against Lord Mil- 
ner’s protégés, the Chinese slaves. And who and what is Lord Milner 
that he should presume to dub as “ Little Englanders ” the Liberal 
party, which represents the sympathies and aspirations of this 
country and the Empire at large as the late Tory Government never 
did ; that he should presume to lecturs the country upon “ the 
danger at home” of “ the growth of a spirit of what he could only 
call anti-nationalism”; that he should dare to say that “ South 
Africa had suffered, and was still suffering in a quite special degree 
from the anti-national, the anti-British party at home”? Who 
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and what is Lord Milner—pro-Randlord and “ pro-Chow ”—that 
he should sneer at “‘ pro-Zuluism” ? Lord Milner, no doubt, would 
enslave the Zulus at the behest of the Randlords, as he sought to 
enslave the Kaffirs and did enslave the Chinese coolies. But such 
a policy, nevertheless, is absolutely “ un-English ” and immoral, and 
could only end in disaster; and it is those who support, not those 
who oppose this policy, who are in truth “the most dangerous of 
all enemies, the forces of dissolution working from within.” Lord 
Milner, who poses as an authority upon what is British and what 
“gn-British,” Lord Milner who lectures the Liberal party on “ Little 
Englandism” and “ anti-nationalism,” is himself ‘ un-English! ” 
He is not English-born. It would indeed be interesting to know 
whether he is even a naturalised Englishman; whether, in point of 
fact, his patent of “ nobility ” is really valid. 


That much for which Lord Milner and his friends fought—or, rather, 
“ engineered ” the war—is threatened is very true. 
It becomes increasingly evident, not only that the 
Randlord party, unable to rid themselves of their 
Jonah, John Chinaman, will be overwhelmingly 
defeated at the forthcoming Transvaal elections, 
but that a just nemesis will speedily overtake them. On Wednes- 
day August 22, the inaugural meeting of the Reform Club was held 
in Johannesburg, and Mr. Wybergh, the President, delivered an 
address on the “Necessity for Reform.” In its declaration of 
principles the Reform Club affirms: 

“(A) That the natural wealth of the Transvaal is sufficiently 
great to maintain a large and properous white population, and that 
the depression from which the Colony has been and is suffering 
arises from definite causes susceptible for the most part of remedy 
by legislative action. 

“(B) That these causes are in the main : 

*©(1) The maintenance of an industrial system economically and 
socially unsound and the insufficient participation of the people as 
a whole in the natural wealth of the country. 

** (2) Inequitable taxation—the effect of which is to penalise 
industry, hamper trade, and maintain an unnecessarily high cost of 
living. 

(3) The absence of legislation calculated to afford sufficient 
protection to investors and shareholders from dishonest financial 
methods and the consequent check upon the investment of European 
capital, 

“(4) The artificial encouragement of racial division.” 

And Mr. Wybergh, dealing with the application of these 
principles, declared that “the burdens on the people and on in- 
dustry should be removed, and that the remission should be made 
good by calling upon those who own the mineral wealth of the 
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country to contribute a larger share to the advancement of its 
prosperity.” ‘“ ‘Tax monopoly and relieve industry’ may be said 
to have been his text,” says the able correspondent of the Daily 
News in his account of the meeting.’ 


It is very clear, from this meeting, from the subsequent formation 
of the Transvaal National Association and of other 
Rand “er a : 

Dividends associations on similar lines to the Reform Club, 
* and from the recent re-affirmation by the Johannes- 
burg City Council of their demand for the rating of land values, 
that a day of reckoning for the Rand magnates is at hand, and that 
the advice given some years ago by the South African Guardian— 
advice which we have reiterated time and again—“ Let the State 
tax the mines on their value, less capital expenditure, whether 
working or idle,” will probably be acted upon ere long. And in 
this connection Mr. Wyburgh quoted some very instructive official 
figures. ‘ He showed that in 1904—5 thirty-three companies paid 
dividends to the amount of about £4,000,000 on an issued capital 
of £16,000,000, representing an interest rate of 24 per cent.,” 
and that “out of this £16,000,000 of issued capital there was 
£3,300,000 working capital, and the rest was paper—promoters’ 
shares and vendors’ shares. As the working capital was issued at 
& premium in many cases, it was increased by six millions sterling, 
with the result that, to quote Mr. Wyburgh, the total amount which 
had to be put into the ground to produce the income of £4,000,000 
per annum was £9,000,000. That returned a still more opulent 
rate of interest—-42 per cent. So that it was open to any person 
when those mines were floated—to any person who owned 
a mine—to put in £9 and make £4 a year.” And it was 
to make this possible that the war was “engineered”! It was 
to make this possible that Chinese slavery was introduced! ‘“ Mr. 
Wyburgh,” continues the report, “proceeded to show that the 
savings in the cost of production by the reduction in the cost of 
dynamite since the war amounts to £950,000 per annum, and the 
saving due to the reduction in the cost of coal to £450,000 per 
annum. Needless to say that he convinced his audience that the 
railway taxation of £600,000 should be remitted, and direct taxation 

on the mines be increased.” 


It is significant that the only reply of the pro-Randlord and pro- 
slavery Press to this speech was an attempt to stir 
Rout up racial prejudice. It is still more significant 
Predicted that when two days later, at a meeting held at 

* Fordsburg and attended by 2,000 British miners, 

Sir George Farrer, President of the so-called “‘ Progressive Associa- 
tion,” “tried to raise the racial issue by attacking the Dutch 


1 Daily News, September 19. 
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leaders . . . someone immediately called for three cheers for Het 
Volk, and there was a response that taught the British supremacy 
party a lesson.” The meeting, from the Randlord point of view, 
proved a fiasco, for finally, “the Progressive representatives 
having . . . had all the British sentiment pumped into them that 
they could stand, took their departure amid a storm of groans,” and 
on the motion of Mr. R. L. Outhwaite a resolution was carried, 
amid scenes of the greatest enthusiasm, by 2000 votes to 2 “ That 
in the best interests of the Transvaal the Progressive candidates 
should be defeated at the polls, and that the Chinese should be 
repatriated at the expiry of present contracts,” “This meeting,” 
says the Daily News correspondent in conclusion, “ reveals in a flash 
what has long been concealed (by the pro-Randlord Press), The 
British worker on the Rand is an opponent of Chinese labour, and 
when the elections come he is going to deal with the Progressive 
party as his comrades at home dealt with the Conservatives.” So 
mote it be. And when the time comes we trust that they will bear 
in mind the figures quoted by Mr. Wyburgh and the advice given 
by the South African Guardian and “tax the mines on their value, 
less capital expenditure, whether working or idle.” Then, indeed, 
will all the Randlords realise (as the magnates of the Randfontein 
group of mines have already realised) that Chinese slavery “does 
not pay.” “If the tax were made heavy enongh,” not only would 
any attempt on the part of the Randlords to carry out their threat 
to “close down the mines” recoil on their own heads, but as the 
Guardian puts it, “ there would be such a rush for labour, such a 
zeal to produce that the Tranvaal would hum with prosperity.” 


If the continuation of the Milner vegimé be permitted it means the 
ruin of South Africa, the loss of South Africa to 
the Empire. Lord Selborne stands self-confessed 
as an upholder of the Milner regimé. Therefore 
we once more reiterate our demand, “ repatriate 
Lord Selborne.” Reuter informs us that at Bulawayo on October 5 
last, “‘ replying to addresses, the High Commissioner referred to the 
resolution which he had made on his arrival in South Africa, to be 
guided by the imagination of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, for in the 
evolution of South Africa two qualities, work and imagination, were 
required. He paid a tribute tothe genius of Mr. Cecil Rhodes.” It 
is not the only tribute paid to the genius of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, to 
the genius of Milnerism. South Africa, and the British Empire as a 
whole have paid only too many tributes to the genius of the great 
Empire-wrecker—a tribute in gold of upwards of two hundred and 
fifty millions sterling! tribute in tears and in blood! tribute in loss 
of prestige and in loss of honour! tribute in shame unspeakable! 
“‘ Enough of such tributes!” say we. ‘“ Enough,and more than 
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enough!” And, therefore, we conclude as we began, “ Repatriate 
Lord Selborne !” 


We cannot but regard as most mischievous, in effect if not in intent, 
A Nation in a series of speeches mene delivered by Mr. 
anne aldane with a view to popularising the con- 
e 1 - 
ception of a nation in arms. Protest as he may, 
to popularise such a conception is to popularise the spirit of mili- 
tarism ; and his “ broadening of the basis of the Army ”® is nothing 
but veiled conscription, just as Mr. Chamberlain’s “ broadening of 
the basis of taxation ” was merely veiled Protection. In one breath 
the Secretary for War, who would seem to be a Secretary at War’ 
with many basic Liberal principles, approves the action of Mr. 
Balfour in “ laying down the principle that the command of the sea 
is the real security of our Empire,” and in the next he calls for “a 
nation in arms!” The truth of the matter is, obviously enough, 
that if we have command of the sea the Empire is secure, and we 
have, for defensive purposes (and these alone will we consider), no 
need whatever for “a nation in arms”; while, if we lose command 
of the sea, we lose at the same time our food supply, and not even 
‘‘a nation in arms” could prevent our being starved into surrender. 
We agree with Mr. Haldane that “some future generation may, 
nay, will, look back upon us, as we did on the Picts and Scots, as 
foolish people”—criminally foolish people—‘‘ for spending on 
armaments what had better have been spent on the improvement of 
the social conditions of the people,” and that “it would be good, 
not merely for us, but for the world generally, if that expenditure 
on armaments which was so vast, so burdensome in its weight, could 
be directed to the productive enterprises of peace.” But we cannot 
agree with him that “the Government have done what they could 
to testify to humanity their sense that the expenditure on arma- 
ments was excessive, by setting themselves to reduce our mass of 
expenditure,” or that, in view of his own reiterated desire for “a 
nation in arms,” ‘we, in this country, are honestly and genuinely 
trying to give a lead in that direction.” In view of the fact that 
under the late Tory Government our expenditure on armaments was 
doubled, the reductions in expenditure that have since taken place 
are comparatively infinitesimal, and, manifestly, “the limit to this 
process” is yet far in thé distance. 


We recognise that the Minister for War has many difficulties to 

.__ face and many vested interests to fight, and that 
4 — the social forces that make for a lavish expenditure 
_ on “the Services” are both powerful and well- 
entrenched. But if he is in earnest, and if he is well supported 


1 Newcastle, September 14. 2 Newcastle, September 15. 
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by his colleagues in the Cabinet, it is possible to secure both 
efficiency and economy. As we have repeatedly pointed out, if the 
Army and the Navy were made, as they used to be and as they 
ought to be, a first charge upon the land, the very society circles 
which now clamour unceasingly for further expenditure upon the 
Army and the Navy would become the most earnest advocates of 
economy. Let Mr. Asquith announce his determination that, as a 
first step, any expenditure upon the Services in excess of the 
expenditure of 1894-5 shall be met by a tax upon land values, and 
we shall see what we shall see. Not only would the tax on 
land values stop the insensate clamour of the classes for increased 
expenditure on armaments, but by breaking down land monopoly 
it would enable the United Kingdom to feed, if not all her people, 
at all events a much greater proportion of her people on home- 
grown food, and thus immeasurably strengthen the Empire in case 
of war. That we could feed the whole of our people on home- 
grown food admits of no reasonable doubt, and if the Secretary for 
War will but set before himself this worthy ideal, instead of the 
unworthy ideal of ‘‘ a nation in arms,” he will indeed deserve well 
of his country and of the Empire, he will indeed give the nations 
of the earth a lead in the direction of disarmament and of peace. 


Incidentally, too, this broadening of the basis of the national life, 
in place of “ broadening the basis of the Army,” 
will have the effect of checking the mental, moral 
and physical deterioration of the race—eliminating 
the root causes of consumption, of the alarming increase in lunacy, 
of the serious “ race failure,” and of the terrible infantile mortality 
to which Mr. W. J. Corbet, Sir James Crichton Browne, and 
other authorities have recently called our attention. “Settle your 
land—fill up your vacant lands,” said the late Premier of New 
Zealand, referring to Mr. Rooseveldt’s cry of “ race suicide,” “ and 
you'll fill your cradles.” Mr. Seddon knew what he was talking 
about, because in New Zealand the cradles of the settlers do not 
lack occupants. And if in the United States and in this country 
too we will only settle the land question we shall at the same time 
settle the problem of “ race failure” as well, Again, Sir James 
Crichton Browne declared in regard to tuberculosis, at the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Conference, Birmingham, September 14, “the ‘ three 
S’s "—the seed, the soil, and the surroundings, embrace all pathology 
in reference to certain diseases, for while there could be no infectious 
disease without seed, they could not get the seed to germinate 
unless it was sown in suitable soil, and it would not propagate 
unless the surroundings were favourable ”—to the disease, And, 
at Leeds University School of Medicine, on October 1, he said that: 


1 WESTMINSTER REVIEW for October. 
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“The death-rate in this country now was 16,2 per thousand, but 
sanitarians had calculated that the unpreventable death-rate should 
not exceed ten per thousand, and if that calculation were correct, 
the debt of Nature was each year over-paid to the extent of 200,000 
lives. We were gratuitously tossing into the graveyard upwards of 
50,000 infants every year.” ‘To put a stop to this “ slaughter of the 
innocents” is a higher ideal for the nation than that of making 
ourselves as efficient as possible for the slaughter of our fellow-men. 
And the taxation and rating of land values would not only provide 
the funds necessary for the work of sanitation, but would also break 
down the barriers of land monopoly and set free the prisoners of 
our slums and our sweating dens, those most prolific sources of 
physical, mental, and moral decay. 


In this connection we are very glad to see that both Church and 
inni ise that 
The Church Chopet are at length beginning to realise tha 
otherworldliness” is, in its way, as blameworthy 

and the : cea 
World as worldliness, and that the proof of a religion lies 
* in the light and guidance it affords in regard to the 


great moral questions that underlie the pressing problems that, 
confront us to-day. The Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Diggle), speaking 
as President of the Church Congress at Barrow, declared that: ‘the 


world is too much in the Chorch and the Church too little in the 
world. No true Church will ever be of the world; yet will it 
always be, and be felt to be, in the world.”! And he urged his 
hearers to “close their ranks and sink their differences, resolute 
to break materialism in pieces with the forces of the Spirit of 
God ... the loving Father of all men, in love of whom all men 
of every race and Church were brethren.” The Bishop of Birming- 
ham (Dr. Gore) was also very outspoken. ‘The Church’s appeal 
to the democracy (said he) remains ineffective. . . . The reason 
of this failure is obvious, The Church has become the Church of 
the rich rather than of the poor, of capital rather than labour. The 
opinions and prejudices which govern her administration are those 
of the higher classes. The Church is, in fact, engaged in per- 
petuating a feudal spirit in an age when such a spirit has become 
a disabling anachronism. Her bishops are held to be aristocrats, 
her clergy incarnate the spirit of the gentry and the professional 
classes, her system of charitable relief savours of patronage.” 
‘“‘This sermon,” he added, “is the cry of a troubled conscience 
which has failed clearly to see its way. Tho Catholic movement 
within the Church has failed to realise the hopes which it inspired.” 


1 Manchester Guardian, October 3. 
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The speech of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, as President of the Baptist 
. . Conference, held at Huddersfield last month, was 

The Voice still more frank, still more tothe point. Referring 
of sencon-- first to international problems, he declared that: 
Semty. «, in the great world of men nothing had occurred 
within the last few months more momentous than the proceed- 
ings of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. . . . It was now recog- 
nised that the assembly, representing twenty-two Parliaments, 
formulated conclusions that represented the reason and conscience 
of mankind. The presence of delegates from the Russian Duma 
was the presage of the day when in lands overshadowed by despot- 
ism the rights of the people should be acknowledged. In the 
proceedings of the conference, and notably the speeches of the 
Premier and Mr. Bryan, they hailed a long step toward the Magna 
Charta of universal peace. Then the Czar, if czars remained, would 
be unable to crowd the noblest of patriots into the vilest of dun- 
geons ; then inhuman monsters, like the King of the Belgians, would 
be unable to extort their millions by the slow torture and extermina- 
tion of 15,000,000 of Congolese ; then the word ‘ nigger’ would be 
expunged from civilised language, the long war of colour would be 
ended, and young boys, fresh from school, would blush to talk of 
‘potting Zalus.’” Then, dealing with the difficulties and dangers 
that confront us here at home, he said: “ The balance of power was 
rapidly passing from the aristocracy and the manufacturing and 
middle classes to the democracy. . . . Everywhere the stern test of 
utility was being applied. Things which could be shaken were 
being removed. Venerable institutions like the House of Lords, 
the Establishment of the Church of England, and our system of 
land monopoly and entail, were being summoned to the bar of 
public opinion to show cause for their continuance. Men were 
becoming imbued with the idea of racial unity. Liberals and 
Labour men denounced war because in their view man was brother 
to man the world over. That every man should have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing up his family amid decent surroundings, and 
have a share in the comfort of God’s world was becoming axiomatic. 
Collectivism was looking over the shoulder of individualism; com- 
petition was being set aside by co-operation; the emphasis which 
used to be laid on rights was now laid on duties ; the spirit of social 
service was asserting itself on all sides; and a new world was 
coming into being, in which there was no room for either a Smart 
Set or a tramp class. Amid this universal movement they should 
have some message to utter, some vision to reveal, some policy to 
suggest. . . . They must take part in the social reconstruction of 
their time. . . . Men had come to believe that Christ had some- 
thing to say about the injustice and wrong which lay at the root of 
the unrest and misery of the world. On all hands there was a 
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widening and deepening conviction that His mind must impress 
itself on the institutions of the world, if society was to be saved. 
In some dim way the masses looked to Christ as their leader. 
They must never think revolutions were of the devil. Even in 
their wildest forms they were due to Divine impulses, As of old, 
the Divine Workman was answering their daily prayer, ‘Thy 
kingdom come,’ and the present movement would bring the world 
to another and higher level on the spiral staircase of ascent. 
Society was God’s building, the world His tillage.” ! These doc- 
trines were also ably enforced by Dr. Clifford and other speakers. 


It is to be regretted, however, that both at the Church Con- 
gress and at the Baptist Conference, there was 
manifest in most of the speeches dealing with 
these matters, as in those of Dr. Gore and the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer quoted above, a distinct tendency 
towards State Socialism. This can only be due to the fact that the 
rev. gentlemen responsible for these speeches have not yet suffi- 
ciently thought out the social and economic problems with which 
they essayed to deal. Curiously enough, the Bishop of Carlisle 
would seem to be nearer the truth in regard to these 
questions than even his brethren of the more democratic 
church. Speaking on October 6 he said that “in some ways 
he was a Socialist.” But he evidently used the word in the 
broad sense of “ social reformer,” not in the strict sense of “ State 
Socialist,” for he went on to add that “He was against the land 
laws as they at present existed. In some ways he considered them 
a hindrance to the right development of the community. He did 
not believe that all men could be equal in life; but he would 
never cease to talk and struggle and fight shoulder to shoulder to 
secure for every man at any rate equal opportunities.” Equal 
opportunities for all—special privileges for none, is the true 
solution of all our industrial and social problems. We can only hope 
that a further study of these problems will show the ministers of the 
Gospel that free and natural “ co-operation by competition” is far 
superior to the compulsory co-operation that State Socialists aim 
at; and that, if we but relieve trade and industry from man-made 
restrictions, if we but secure to all His children'of men freedom of 
access to ‘“‘ God’s primitive gifts "to use Dr. Diggle’s phrase, if we 
but give fair-play and free-play to the natural laws—God’s laws—of 
production and distribution, they will secure to each man his just 
wage, the full product of his labour. 
1 Huddersfield Examiner, October 6. 
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A grave responsibility rests upon the churches in regard to this 

matter. For ministers of the Gospel to allow to go 
Closer Study by default the oft-repeated centbavat the Socialists 
Meeded. that the poverty and misery we see around us are 
the results of the unfettered operation of natural laws—still more 
for ministers of the Gospel themselves to preach such doctrines is 
to dishonour the Creator, for natural laws are God’s laws, and 
‘shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” For ministers 
of the Gospel to stand idly by in the face of such poverty and 
misery, not lifting a finger to right the wrongs from which this 
poverty and misery spring, amounts to practical atheism. As Mr. 
Lloyd George recently declared,! “‘ the responsibility for the con- 
tinnance of this system of wrong must rest with the churches. . . . 
An alliance of the Christian churches against drink and social 
injustice would dominate and direct the Legislature. No influence, 
no monopoly could stand against it. Is it, he asked, too much to 
expect ? Shall it be said by those who scoff at religion that the 
Christian churches only put forth the whole of their strength when 
they fight each other? Half the enthusiasm and energy spent on 
both sides over the education controversy would raise myriads of 
the poor from the mire and the needy from the dung-hill.” But 
if they would right “ this system of wrong ” the churches must first 
make a close and careful study of the science of political economy, 
for the problems involved are economic problems. And to assist them 
in their study of these great problems, to assist them in their task of 
helping on “the coming of the Kingdom,” we cannot do better 
than urge them to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the 
great works in which Henry George has harmonised ethics and 
economics, has justified the ways of God to man. 


It is needful, further, that the Liberal party—not the rank and file 
only, but the leaders, many of them as well—should 
study far more closely than they have yet done these 
vital economic problems. It is from this point of 
view ail to the good, that the “Keir Hardie-ites ” 
have exhibited the domineering, bureaucratic spirit of State Social- 
ism in their repeated attempts to drive such Labour leaders as 
Richard Bell, Tom Burt, Charles Fenwick, John Wilson, Fred 
Maddison, Havelock Wilson, and others out of political life. We 
are inclined to believe that in the recent trials of strength, both in 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants and in the Miners’ 
Federation, the Socialists have reached their high-water mark, and 
that the large body of trade unionists who have hitherto held aloof 
will now bear a hand in the fight and rescue the organisation of 
the L.R.C. and the funds of their Trade Unions from the control 
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of the 1.L.P. And it is all to the good that the intemperate 
speeches of Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Philip Snowden, and others have 
at length goaded the Liberal whips into declaring war upon State 
Socialism. The case for Liberalism, as against Socialism, has been 
too long allowed to go by default. As Mr. Lloyd George admitted 
at the Welsh National Liberal Convention,’ “up to the present 
there has been no real effort to counteract the Socialist mission 
amongst the workmen.” But if the fight against State Socialism 
is to be won, Liberals must know better than to protest, with Mr. 
Tebbutt of Bluntisham, at the meeting of the Eastern Counties’ 
Liberal Federation,? “against the abolition of a Second Chamber 
and of hereditary legislators” because of “the tremendous fight 
. . . looming in the distance between those who regard property 
and those who do not.” The particular form of “ property” that 
the hereditary legislators in the ‘‘ House of Landlords” are chiefly 
concerned in is nota form of property that true Liberals regard with 
approval. They must know better, too, than to say with Mr. 
Winston Charchill,? that “it is not possible to draw a line, either 
in practice or theory, between Individualism and Collectivism ”— 
ie., State Socialism. Asa matter of fact the line can be drawn, 
and must be very clearly drawn, both in theory and in practice. Mr. 
Churchill was quite right when he went on to say that ‘‘ No view of 
society could possibly be complete which did not comprise both col- 
lective organisation and individual incentive.” In some matters 
collective organisation and control are imperative; and what these 
matters are Mr. Churchill indicated when he said that “there was 
a growing feeling, which he shared, against allowing services which 
were in the nature of monopolies to pass into private hands.” 
Natural monopolies, such as gas, water, electric light and supply, 
tramways, railways, telephones, &c., must be controlled by the 
public, for if they are controlled by private individuals or private 
companies they will be used to “bleed” the pablic. So much of 
collective organisation and control true Liberalism, so much true 
Individualism demands, Bat there the line must be drawn. All 
else should be left, under conditions that secure to all a fair field and 
no favour, to individual energy and enterprise. 


And Liberals must know better than to say with Mr. Haldane at 

Peebles that “if Mr, Keir Hardie wished to 

». nationalise land or capital or anything else, the 

Haldane’s Tiberal Party would ds with him.” If 
Ambiguities. iberal Party would cross swords wi im. 

the Liberal Party fails to nationalise the railways, 

the canals, and the telephones, it will be false to Liberalism. And, 

while there is no need to “‘ nationalise the land” in the sense of the 
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State assuming the ownership and control of the land, the Liberal 
party is pledged to the hilt to the taxation and rating of land values; 
but Mr. Haldane failed to make it clear, as he should have made it 
clear, that, though opposed to “land nationalisation,” he supports 
the taxation and rating of land values. Equally ambiguous is Mr. 
Haldane’s statement that “ The fundamental principle of what was 
called Socialism was a denial of the right of private property,” and 
that upon this point “ Liberals would take a square issue” against 
the Socialists. In the view of “the man in the street” “ the right 
of private property” includes the so-called “right of private 
property in land.” Tn fact, as a rule, he has been taught to regard 
“ private property in land” as the most sacred form of property. 
Mr. Haldane, of course, knows that “ private property in land” 
has no foundation either in law or in ethics. He knows that no 
true Liberal can even attempt to justify “ private property in land.” 
And he should have made this as clear to his audience as it must be to 
his own mind, for it is this very confusion between the true right 
of property—the right of each man to the full product of his labour 
—and the falsely so-called “ right of property in land” that throws 
discredit upon all property rights and makes State Socialists of the 
earnest would-be reformers who fail to realise the essential difference 
between land and capital, between land and the products of 
labour. 


But while it is important that in the fight that lies before us our 

utterances should be free from ambiguity, the 

Liberal party, at the present juncture, will be 

judged by its deeds rather than by its words. As 
Mr. Lloyd George said in his final “ word for Liberals” in the 
Cardiff speech already referred to: “He could tell them what 
would make the I.L.P. movement a great and sweeping force in this 
country—a force that would sweep away Liberalism, amongst other 
things. If at the end of an average term of office it were found 
that the present Parliament had done nothing to cope seriously 
with the social condition of the people, to remove the national degrada- 
tion of slums, and widespread poverty, and destitution, in a land 
glittering with wealth—if they shrank from attacking boldly the 
main causes of wretchedness, notably the drink and the vicious land 
system—if they did not arrest the waste of the national resources in 
armaments, if they did not save up, so as to be able, before many 
years were past, to provide an honourable sustenance for deserving 
old age—if they tamely allowed the House of Lords to extract all 
the virtue out of their Bills, so that when the Liberal Statute Book 
was produced it would be simply a bundle of sapless legislative 
fagots fit only for the fire—then a real cry would arise in the land 
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for anew party, and many who were present in that room would 
join in that cry. But if they tackled the landlords, and the 
brewers, and the Peers, as they had faced the parsons, and delivered 
the nation from the pernicious control of this confederacy of mono- 
polists, then the Independent Labour Party would call in vain upon 
the working men of Britain to desert the Party that was so gallantly 
fighting to rid the land of the oppressions and wrongs that had 
overwhelmed those who laboured in it.” There speaks true states- 
manship. Bat it would have been even better if Mr. Lloyd George 
had pointed out (1) that in regard to one class of reforms—financial 
reforms, to wit—the House of Lords has no right to interfere; (2) 
that by the taxation of land values aud of liquor licenses we can 
overthrow the tyranny of land monopoly and the tyranny of drink in 
spite of the peerage and “ the beerage ”; and (3) that there is no 
need to “save up” and to wait ‘‘ many years” for Old Age 
Pensions, since the necessary funds can be readily obtained 
in next year’s Budget by means of these very taxes on land values 
and on liquor licenses, 


Mr. iloyd George showed true statesmanship also when he urged 
that “if the able men whonow thought they were 
best serving the cause of progress by trying to 
shatter Liberalism were to devote their energies and 
their talents to guide, to strengthen, and to embolden it, they 
would render higher and more enduring service to progress, and 
in doing so they would be helping to guide and direct the course 
of a much more powerful machine than they were ever likely to 
command”; and when he pointed out that “‘no party could ever 
hope for success in this country which did not win the confidence of 
at least a large portion of the middle class. That was an asset 
brought by Liberalism to the work of progress which would never 
be transferred to a Progressive party constructed on purely Labour 
lines, and he would strongly urge the importance of this considera- 
tion upon those who wished to drive Liberalism out in order to 
substitute another organisation. They were not going to make 
Socialists in a hurry out of the farmers and traders and professional 
men of this country, but they might scare them into reaction. 
They were helping to secure advanced Labour legislation, they would 
help later on to secure land reform, and other measures for all 
classes of Welsh producers, and the Liberal party needed all the 
help they could obtain. But if they were threatened with a class 
war, then they would surely sulk and harden into downright 
Toryism.” While we cannot any longer allow the case for 
Liberalism against State Socialism to go by default, there is, as we 
have shown above, a good deal of ground that is common both to 
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Liberalism and to Socialism. Even if Socialists desire that the State 
shall formally own and control the land, the taxation and rating of 
land values are necessary first steps in that direction. Even if the 
Socialists wish to nationalise all trade and all industry, the 
nationalisation and the municipalisation of natural monopolies are 
first steps in that direction. Why, then, as sensible men, cannot 
Liberals and Socialists alike agree to differ about the later stages 
of the journey, and unite upon the practical policy of “ first steps 
first ” ? 


We cannot but believe that ere long all the truly democratic, all 
the earnestly progressive, all the saner elements in 

No mene for the Liberal party and in the Socialist party will 
7 meres see the wisdom of adopting this course ; and that 
War. the impracticable, senseless ‘class war,” Liberal- 
party-smashing intransigents will be left to their own devices. 
There is, in truth, no need whatever for a “class war” in this 
country. Not even for a “ war” against the landed classes. In 
every class, happily, there are to be found men who rise superior to 
the bias and to the selfish interest of their class, and who, against 
the selfish interest of their class, advocate what they believe to be 
good for the nation as awhole. Such men are to be found even in 
the landlord class; and of this Lord Carrington (the present 
Minister of Agriculture) is a notable example. We war against 
landlordism, not against the landlords as a class. We are con- 
vinced, indeed, that if a man of such sterling character as, for 
instance, the Duke of Devonshire, who refused to follow Mr. 
Chamberlain in his advocacy of the taxation of food, though 
he himself, as an agricultural landlord, stood to gain largely 
by such a policy—we are convinced that if such a man had the 
imagination, the historical knowledge, and the economic insight to 
see things as they really are; if he could see how unjust and how 
disastrous to our nation is the landlord system by which he personally 
profits; that it drives our people from the soil to herd in the slums ; 
that it is destructive alike of the physical, the mental, and the 
moral fibre of our race; that to the extent that landlordism secures 
to him wealth that he has not earned, it inevitably deprives others 
of wealth that they have earned ; that to the extent that he receives 
without producing, others must produce without receiving; that 
every hundred thousand pounds of land value received by himself 
and his class means so many men, women, and children crowded 
into the slams, and toiling in the sweating dens long hours for 
starvation wages, means so many men driven by want into vagrancy 
and crime, so many women driven by hunger to sell themselves on 
the streets for bread, means so many children done to death by slow 
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starvation, and so many more stunted in physique and rendered 
degenerate in mind and in morals by sheer privation—we are con- 
vinced, we repeat, that if his grace of Devonshire could realise the 
truth of all this, could see things as they really are, he would become 
one of the most earnest advocates of the taxation of land values, 
and that he would, to the utmost of his power, use his immense 
wealth and influence to right the wrong that he—a victim of cir- 
cumstances as truly as the sufferers we have mentioned—has for 
so long unthinkingly profited by. 


VoL. 166.—No. 5. 








ARMAMENTS AND PEACE. 


“Tt is in the interest of peace that I urge the 
Government ‘to put no pressure on their naval 
advisers to modify their opinions, and that I 
earnestly request that, whatever be the changes 
which they desire to introduce into the army 
and navy, they will not make those changes of a 
kind which will weaken the forces which un- 
doubtedly in the past have conduced to peace.” 
—Mr. BALFouR, Debate on the Navy Estimates, 
July 27. 

**Let them not forget that the naval peace 
which England had enjoyed for the past fifty 
years was entirely owing to the recognised in- 
vincibility of our naval supremacy, and the day 
they imperilled this supremacy our era of peace 
would be doomed to early extinction.” —Mr. LEE, 
Debate on the Navy Estimates. 

‘*This phrase about peace being secured by 
diminished armaments might sound well in some 
ears, but the fact remained that a strong British 
navy was the best safeguard we could have for 
European peace.”—Earl CAWDOR, in the House 
of Lords, July 30. 

“T hold that the growth of armaments is a 
great danger to the peace of the world.”—Sir 
HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in the Albert 
Hall, December 21, 1905, 


THE foregoing extracts from recent speeches of statesmen all bear 
on the same subject—the relation of armaments to peace. The first 
three, all the utterances of men who had a large measure of respon- 
sibility in the military policy of the late Government, are examples 
of the doctrine that the way to secure peace is to prepare for war. 
The other, from our Premier, expresses a view in direct opposition 
to this doctrine. Thus there exists among the men who share from 
time to time in the guidance of the State, as among those whom 
they represent, not merely a difference, but a complete opposition of 
opinion on one of the most important questions of State policy. 
It is clear that one or the other of these opinions is erroneous ; that 
when the policy based on the erroneous opinion is applied the State 
is misguided ; and that, by being periodically subject to the control 
of each, our State policy must be one of constant reversals. That 
there is a call for the investigation of the subject is evident. The 
end sought—the avoidance of war—is one of such importance 
that to allow the matter to stand as it is, instead of endeavouring 
to sift the error from the truth, so that we may fix on a policy with 
some degree of confidence in its soundness, could not be characterised 
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as other than sheer mental torpor. Surely we desire the guidance 
of our national policy to be not utterly nnintelligent. And it is not 
the importance of the end alone that necessitates such an inquiry. 
One policy calls for more and more expenditure, while the other 
checks expenditure ; and our outlay for this purpose has reached 
such a pitch that any possibility of finding relief ought to have 
very serious attention. 

The purpose is to avoid war. The best way to attain this end, 
we are told by one section, is to prepare for war. How will pre- 
paring for war tend to prevent war? We are not told: those who 
promulgate this doctrine don’t give the rationale, so we must seek it. 

What is the exact meaning of this doctrine? The phrase which 
expresses it proves on examination to be of a very indefinite nature. 
We are to “prepare for war.” If we were quite unprepared for 
war—if we were without army and navy, these words would have a 
definite meaning ; the meaning would be that we ought to have an 
armed force; but as we are already prepared for war it is evident 
that the words are not used in the literal sense. What the supporters 
of this doctrine mean is that we ought to have further preparation 
for war. But how much further? To this question they have 
given no answer. They do not fix any degree of preparedness as 
the point we must reach to attain ‘the greatest security of peace. 
Their cry is ever for more, and more, and more. If we are to give 
any clear meaning to this doctrine then, what can it be but this: 
the more we prepare for war, the more likely are we to avoid it ; 
and since we value peace very highly, we cannot devote too much 
of our time to making engines of destruction and exercising our- 
selves in the use of them. The more, the better. 

How will increase of armaments tend to preserve peace? ‘To 
take a somewhat lawless community, to exemplify the working of 
the theory, among whom fighting is not uncommon: would an 
increased arming of the turbulent elements commend itself to a 
man of sepse as a means of making fighting less frequent and less 
disastrous ? To have more and better weapons would not make 
them less disposed to fight ; it would only facilitate the expression 
of their fighting disposition, and thus cause them to fight oftener. 
Is the case of the nations different from this? Would an increased 
arming of the nations tend more to preserve peace among the 
nations than an increased arming of individuals would tend to prevent 
fighting ‘between individuals? It is difficult to see it. 

This, however, is not what the upholders of the prepare-for-war 
doctrine mean, as a little study of their words makes clear. It is 
not a general increase of armaments that they desire—that would 
not be to the purpose at all—but an increase of our own armaments 
only. Their aim is to have our nation so much more strongly 
armed than the others that they dare not attack us. It seems 
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questionable whether some do mean this; whether they have any- 
thing more in their minds than a vague idea that the more strongly 
we are armed the greater is our security, in that we are better 
able to repel attack. But where is the logic in this? Increase of 
power to repel attack is not synonymous with prevention of war ; 
nor does it, in itself, even tend toward it. It is evidently assumed 
that just in proportion as we increase our armaments, so do we 
lessen the likelihood of being attacked. But the assumption is not 
warranted : it is not necessarily so. If the increase be such as to 
secure a very marked advantage over possible attackers, it will in 
some degree lessen the risk of attack, but not otherwise. It is 
difficult to find the least logical ground for supporters of the pre- 
pare-for-war doctrine who do not go all the way for absolute 
supremacy. In that position there is logic. Nations don’t usually 
enter war without comparing their strength with their opponents’, 
and unless they think they have a fair chance of success; there- 
fore, if we can attain a position of great advantage in size of 
armaments, other nations will be more cautious of making war 
against us. 

It appears to be good reasoning ; but it is, after all, a conditional 
deduction: there are variable factors in the situation which may 
quite upset the reckoning. A nation’s power to succeed in war 
cannot be exactly measured by the number of its men in arms and 
battleships : the possession of certain qualities of mind may more 
than counterbalance a great disadvantage in size of armaments. 
How often has it happened that a nation which relied on its superior 
numerical strength has been defeated! Have we not a very modern 
instance of the great and arrogant being brought low? All men 
know this, and though we may gain a position of very considerable 
advantage in size of armaments, the difference between the resources 
of our own and other nations is not such that the others could not, 
if they determined on it, place themselves in a position to cope with 
us. The knowledge that their opponents have superior strength 
makes a people cautious of entering war, and thus delays hostility, 
but they husband their strength and watch for favourable oppor- 
tunity ; and it is very uncertain that the consideration of a nation 
of their opponents, superior strength would cause wars to be much 
less frequent. 

Then, if such a position of advantage be gained, can it be kept? 
We succeeded some years ago in establishing a naval supremacy. 
The result has been—what a study of the situation would lead one 
to expect—to give a great and general stimulus to increase of 
naval forces. The fact is, the nations will not be satisfied to have 
one people dominant, and thus in a position to dictate to them ; 
and naturally they have endeavoured to balance our navy by 
increasing theirs. As we increase our force further to maintain 
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our supremacy, they also will increase theirs ; and so on, till it will 
end—how? This manner of avoiding war threatens to be as 
disastrous as war itself. It is clear that if we persist in this 
attempt to have a supremacy, and if the other nations persist in 
their efforts to prevent being outclassed, we shall be involved in a 
general ruin. We can keep our supremacy, then, only by the 
other nations ceasing their efforts to keep their naval forces near to 
ours, and this does not seem likely. 

A defect which an impartial inquirer sees at once in this doctrine 
is that it is not a disinterested method of securing peace, but a 
selfish scheme of dominancy. It is not a fair method. It is one | 
that would not be agreeable to us if another nation were to be the 
dominant factor of the situation. Itisa method of preventing war 
which, if adopted by all the nations, would bring on general ruin. It 
suggests other methods, by carrying the same principle further. 
To instance : if a man, living on an island with a few others, could only 
put them all in chains, he would, by thus depriving them of oppor- 
tunity to fight him, secure peace. Perhaps even a simpler way 
would be to give each a sufficiently hard knock on the head. But 
are not these questionable ways of attaining a good end ? 

Is it likely that any capable and impartial man, if he should be 
entrusted with the choosing of a method of preventing war among 
the nations, would choose that of giving one nation a dominancy ? 
Certainly not. This is the choice of partiality. It is a choice 
not with a view to the general well-being, but from the narrower 
considerations of the safety of one’s nation only. It is not a 
method to secure peace, but a plan to prevent others from hurting 
us while giving us power to punish them. It is evident to the 
impartial observer that as the risk of war is decreased by the fear 
of the weaker to engage with the stronger, exactly in the same 
degree is it likely to be increased from the stronger being less 
cautious of making war. We have in our recent history an illustra- 
tion of this disadvantage of the scheme. ‘Two years ago our 
Government ran very near to plunging us into war with another 
great people over what was purely a blunder on the part of two 
or three naval officers. This dreadful incaution seems only 
explainable by our consciousness of our great advantage in striking 
force. 

In the view on which the prepare-for-war doctrine rests, the 
gross mistake is made of taking men as insensate automata, The 
upholders of the doctrine frequently allude to ‘‘ human nature ” as 
necessitating their policy, but in this matter human nature has been 
overlooked. What is human nature? Man is not an insensate 
creature, but a being of thought and feeling, a being who loves and 
hates. The relation between human beings is a mutual one; men 
act on each other by reciprocal influence. What one man’s attitude 
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toward another is, depends chiefly on the other's attitude to him. 
He who uses others fairly and kindly wins their reverence and-love. 
By his beneficent attitude to them he makes their attitude to him 
such that he has no need to arm himself against them. But he 
who uses others inconsiderately and unjustly rouses their resent- 
ment and hatred, and disposes them to resist him. In considering 
the means of preserving peaceful relations, whether between 
individuals or between nations, ought not this truth to be kept in 
mind? If for no higher motive than to avoid war, would it not 
be wise to aim at winning the other nations to a friendly disposi- 
tion, and to take care to avoid conduct that may provoke hostility ? 
Is it not better to have peace preserved through a friendly disposi- 
tion on both sides, than through the fear of the others of our being 
able to crush them? A people’s affection is won to another people 
by sympathy and help, and their enmity is directed to those who 
treat them unfairly. But this is no part of the philosophy of the 
prepare-for-war doctrine. Sentiment is a thing of no consideration. 
Let them love us or let them hate us, it is of little account whether : 
the one thing of importance is to be able to crush them if they 
should dare to oppose us. Thus ignoring the psychic aspect of the 
problem, they blunder into an attitude of provocation. By attempt- 
ing to gain a dominancy, and thus denying a fair standing to other 
nations, we are certain to provoke hostility and cause them to 
resist us. 

To summarise the finding :—-The doctrine that the way to secure 
peace is to prepare for war is not an impartial method of avoiding 
war, but a selfish scheme of dominancy, If we attempt to keep:a 
dominancy it will result in a national rivalry in armaments which 
will be disastrous to all, Though the marked supremacy of one 
nation makes the other nations cautious of attacking it, there is a 
proportionately increased risk from the dominant nation being more 
prone to enter war, Finally, from being a scheme of dominancy; it 
engenders hostility, and thus actually creates the conditions that 
tend to bring on war. 

What now of the view and policy of the opposing section? 
What do they deem the best method to secure peace? As: they 
hold that increase of armaments increases the risk of war, it may 
be supposed that they would reduce them. Would they abolish 
our armed forces altogether, or, if not, to what extent would they 
reduce them’? 

Those who oppose the advocates of increased armaments regard 
the great armaments of Europe: and the vast labours for mutual 
destruction as a menace’to civilisation and a monstrous anachronism. 
They regard these armaments as the patent signs of discord and 
hostility between peoples whose interests are alike and who ought 
to live in. harmony. They regard! increase of armaments as tending’ 
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to make this bad situation worse, by engendering more mistrust and 
antagonism, therefore they would check the increase. The steady 
increase of recent years they regard, from the point of view of the 
general well-being of mankind, as a retrograde movement, and they 
wish to stem this backward current and turn it the other way. 
They do not aim to sweep away armaments at once, nor to make a 
great immediate drop, but they firmly aim at reduction, if only 
slow. It is not by any particular size of armaments, however, that 
they expect to secure peace: they aim to avoid war by taking away 
its causes. Their idea is not that of a small army instead of a 
large army, but that of international justice instead of national self- — 
assertion. They aim to secure peace rather by having other peoples 
well-disposed to us than by intimidating them with great 
armaments. They would have us deal justly with other nations and 
cultivate friendly relations with them. Chief of all, they aim to 
have the civilised’ nations recognise the wickedness of the practice 
of fighting each other over their affairs of difference, and to win 
them to make it a practice to settle all these affairs by appeal to 
@ judicial authority. 

This question of how best to secure peace is evidently another to 
the many which already press on the public mind for solution 
May we not hope that ere long our people will awaken to the need 
of intelligent investigation of questions of this kind, and require in 
the conduct of State policy, instead of ill-founded opinions, that 
accurate knowledge which is required in the pursuit of less 
important ends; and that, as a result, we shall have a more 
intelligent pursuit of peace ? 

Harry Hopeson 





FOUNDING AN IRISH UNIVERSITY. 


THE foundation of a university for the higher education of the 
Catholic people of Ireland, who are three-fourths of the population, 
has for a great number of years been a moot question. For a 
time the debate rather languished, but of late the logomachy—the 
war of words, has been renewed despite the authoritative pro- 
nouncements of the Catholic hierarchy and clergy, in which inter 
alza they condemn the attitude of a few Catholic laymen who 
appear to think that upon the Protestant University, known as 
Trinity College, Dublin, it may be possible to engraft a real 
Catholic University, to endow it as richly, and to make it equally 
free and independent in its own sphere of action, for that is the 
trend of their suggestions, as T.C.D. itself. The intention may 
be good, but what a paradox! A Protestant and a Catholic 
university harmonizing! Is it possible to make a good graft on 
a hostile and unsuitable stock ? Figs do not grow on thistles, or 
grapes on thorns. All the wit of man could not get a scion, how- 
ever good and sound in itself, to “take” under such adverse 
circumstances—in other words, to unite with an antagonistic 
stock, and draw sustenance and vitality from its alien sap; even if 
there might be a sort of union, the offshoot would be unreproductive 
—a hybrid foredoomed to decay. 

A thoughtful and distinguished man of letters, a Protestant and 
an Englishman, Professor Goldwin Smith, published many years 
ago an article on “ The Greatness of England ” in which he extolled 
his own country to the skies; but at the same time he was not 
altogether blinded by prejudice, or biased by religious or political 
considerations. He wrote: 


‘Speculation on unfulfilled contingencies is not invariably barren. It 
is interesting at all events to consider what would have been the con- 
sequences to the people of the two islands, and to humanity generally, if 
a Saxon England and a Celtic Ireland had been allowed to grow up and 
develop by the side of each other. . . . In the case of Ireland, we should 
have been saved centuries of oppression which has profoundly reacted, as 
oppression always does, on the character of the oppressor; and it is 
difficult to believe that the Isle of Saints and of primitive universities 
would not have produced some good fruits of its own.” 





1 Fortnightly Review, December 1878. 
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These are considerate words, pregnant with meaning, aud 
indicate clearly what was passing in the mind of a learned English 
writer, thirty years ago. They are now well worth recalling as 
having a bearing on the subject under discussion. Thinking on 
the lines of Goldwin Smith’s commentary it is not difficult to 
imagine what good fruits would have been the result if a free and 
independent Catholic University “had been allowed to grow up 
and develop” in Ireland on equal terms in all respects with 
Trinity College, Dublin. Professor Goldwin Smith, like the late 
Mr. Gladstone, has the courage of his convictions, and does not 
hesitate to say that “the conquest of Ireland was completed with — 
circumstances of cruelty sufficient to plant undying hatred in the 
breast of the people”; and in the spirit of a true believer in 
ethical doctrine he denounces the action of the British Government 
in these terms : 


‘* Trish history studied impartially is a grand lesson in political charity ; 
so clear is it that in those deplorable annals, the more important part was 
played by adverse circumstances, the less important by the malignity of 
man. That the stronger nation is entitled by the law of force to conquer 
its weaker neighbour and to govern the conquered in its own interest is a 
doctrine which civilised morality abhors.” 


Most people will think that ‘the malignity of man,” not mere 
“adverse circumstances” was the mainspring of English action 
in Ireland; in which action it cannot be denied Trinity College, 
Dublin, played an important part and not merely that of amicus 
curie, as will be clearly shown in the following pages. ‘The 
College of the holy and undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth, near 
Dublin” such is the official designation, style and title of the 
celebrated university, now engaging the attention of Statesmen, 
learned divines and laymen, learned or unlearned, as printed in 
“The Charter and Statutes” upon which it was founded and 
richly endowed out of the plunder and confiscation of Catholic 
property. Its foundation stone was quarried by the hands of 
predatory adventurers, whom Goldwin Smith has mildly described 
as “intruders” ; dressed and squared by the chisel and hammer 
of persecution, and laid and bedded in mortar moistened by the 
blood and tears of an afflicted nation. Broad, based not upon the 
will of the people of Ireland but of their hereditary oppressors and 
persecutors, it was built up and buttressed by the exertions of 
self-interested, audacious and unscrupulous men eager to get up in 
the world by hook or by crook. It has lived an unhealthy and 
feverish existence for over three centuries never once losing sight 
of the object for which it was originally founded. The very 
plainest of plain speaking must necessarily be employed in dealing 
with this question, and with the aims and intentions of the 
Foundress of Trinity College, Dublin, and her advisers. What 
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were those aims and intentions? Their vital element was hatred 
of the Catholic religion and a desperate resolve, as will presently 
appear, to adopt what is known as “the clean slate policy” and 
to wipe catholicity out of existence in Ireland. The records of 
religious persecution furnish the most amazing chapter in the 
history of the human race. The ruthless savagery of the perse- 
cutors and the splendid endurance and constancy of the persecuted; 
from the days when the early Christians sought refuge in the 
catacombs, or were thrown to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre 
of Vespasian, familiarly known as the Colosseum in Rome, and 
which furnished Gustav Doré, the famous French painter, with the 
idea of one of his greatest masterpieces, form the most striking 
features in the grim narrative and indicate plainly on which side 
truth and righteousness are to be found. 

In general terms to persecute means to pursue in a manner 
calculated to injure, vex, or afflict, to cause to suffer pain from 
hatred or malignity, to harass; especially to afflict, harasa, or 
punish for adherence:to a. particular creed, or system, or religious 
principles, or to a mode of worship. The question is one, there- 
fore, in which the principles of good and evil are arrayed on op- 
posite sides as they have always been from the creation of the 
world until now, ever since the day on which the first murderer 
struck down his innocent brother at the foot of the first altar ever 
raised for the worship of God. It is not necessary to seek for an 
illustration in pre-christian times when the Israelites of old, the 
chosen people who were admittedly the precursors of the Christians, 
were subjected to the tortures and indignities inflicted upon them 
by their imperial ‘task-masters, the cruel Pharaos and their ruth- 
less myrmidons. No layman can write with authority upon a 
theological subject, and this Review is not the proper place for a 
dissertation on religious matters, but it may be permissible to make 
a passing reference to sacred things when contrasting truth and 
falsehood, good and evil, righteousness and unrightousness, the 
persecutors and the persecuted. It is written in the pages of 
sacred history that when the Redeemer came upon earth he came 
to establish a new religion—Christianity, peace and goodwill to 
men—in place of the Mosaic dispensation which sanctioned the 
doctrine of retaliation—‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth.” In His sublime Sermon upon the Mount He inculcated, in 
a few words, what must ever be regarded as the groundwork of 
Christian ethics, “‘ Do unto others as you would wish others to do 
unto. you,” singling out for the highest rewards, both in the here 
and the hereafter, all those who suffer persecution for justice sake. 
I have before me as I write, what, without any exaggeration, may 
be deseribed as a bewildering mass of materials, a plethora of works 
of reference ; amongst many others “ The Book of Trinity College, 
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Dublin, 1591-1891,” the authorship of which belongs to several 
distinguished members of the University whose names are given 
in the table of contents, The frontispiece is copied from a 
characteristic and well-known portrait of Queen Elizabeth in her 
hideous farthingale, diamond stomacher and ruffs. The first line 
of the first chapter of this extraordinary work: reads thus: “ The 
origin of the University of Dublin is not shrouded in darkness.” 
In limine this frank declaration is very satisfactory, especially on 
aecount of the high authority upon which it is: made, and the fact 
that it clears the ground, like the axed pioneers of au invading 
army on the onward march over a rough country, by clearing all — 
obstacles out of the way and removing'the possibility of controversy 
or cavil on the cardinal point—the object for which Trinity College, 
Dublin, was founded. The name “ College of the holy and un- 
divided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth” jars upon the ear. It has a 
sacrilegious sound, and brings to mind the despatch attributed: to 
the Russian general, Suwarrow, after the sack of Ismail, the 
massacre of its brave defenders, and the abandovment of the city 
and its inhabitants to the fury of his brutal soldiers—‘“ Glory to 
God and to the Empress, Ismail’s ours ””—substitute Queen for 
Empress, Ireland for Ismail, and the paraphrase is perfect. Well, 
on pp. 4-5 is printed a copy of the original Warrant, given. under 
the hand of the Queen, dated December 29, 1592, of which the 
following is an extract : 


“ Wee perceive that the Major and the citizens of Dublin are very well 
disposed to grant the scite of the Abbey of All-hallows belonging to the 
said city to the yearly value of twenty pounds to serve for a College for 
learning, whereby knowledge and civility might be increased by the 
instruction of our people there, whereof many have usually heretofore 
used to travaile to Ffrance, Italy and Spain to get learning in such 
foreigne Universities, whereby they have been infected with poperie and 
other ill qualities and soe become evill subjects.” 


The following note is appended to the Warrant : 


“Stubbs history of the University of Dublin, Appendix iii., p. 534. 
None of the histories note that there were foreign Colleges founded by 
Irish priests for the Irish at this very time in Salamanca (opened 1592), 
Lisbon (1593), Douai (1594), Thus there was an active policy to be 
counteracted by Elizabeth, and these professed foundations were probably 
set before her by Henry Ussher as a pressing danger. Some account of 
the constitution of the Salamanca Seminary is given in Hogan’s Hibernia 
Ignatiana Appendix, p. 238. The students were to be exclusively of 


Irish parentage.” 1 


Many friends of Trinity College, Dublin, will think it would have 
been better if this record of bigotry and intolerance had been 
“shrouded in darkness,” or that the recording angel had “ dropped 


1 Dr. Doyle (J.K.L.), the great Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, received his 
education at Lisbon. 
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a tear upon {the words and blotted them out for ever.” Litera 
Scripta ménet. It is now too late for any hope of salvation, 
but by those infallible means, by which evil doere can always 
obtain forgiveness for their crimes, repentance, amendment and 
restitution. 

As there is a great deal to be said about the Elizabethan 
period it is as well to conclude my references to the Foundress of 
Trinity College, Dublin, by a brief statement of how Catholic 
Ireland was treated during her reign, ‘There is a very terrible 
and instructive work, dealing with this subject, called the Pacata 
Hibernia, from which some extracts shall be cited as to the methods 
of pacification employed by Queen Elizabeth’s representatives,— 
Deputies was the official title in Ireland—of whom there were several, 
The two Earls of Essex, Ear] Grey de Wilton, Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Malby, Sir George Carew, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Charles Coote. 
Francis Cosby, Sir William Drury, and several others, The premier 
place, as a predatory adventurer, must be given to the first Earl of 
Essex, not Elizabeth’s favourite courtier, who was the second Earl. 
In August 1573 he embarked at Liverpool and landed in Antrim. 
Richey says : 

‘* His dealings with the native chiefs seem almost a counterpart of those 
of the Spaniards with the Mexican caciques. . . . To secure to himself 
the coveted estates he invited Brian O'Neill and his retinue to a repast ; 
after three days feasting, Camden states that he put to the sword two 


hundred of the Irish, and took Brian, Rory Oge his brother, and Brian’s 
wife to Dublin, where they were cut in quarters.” 


The record proceeds: ‘‘He (Essex) was involved in constant 
hostilities, and was guilty of the greatest atrocities towards the 
natives. He endorsed and approved the massacre, by treachery and 
in cold blood, of 400 of the Scots on Rathlin Island.” Writing to 
the Queen after the massacre he tells her that “the soldiers hold 
back from no travail in her service, and this done in the Raghlins, 
so do I find them full willing to follow it, until they shall have 
ended what your Majesty intendeth to have done.” It may be 
assumed Essex knew her Majesty’s mind well. Despite his savage 
ferocity, Richey says of him : ‘“‘ He was a pure-minded, chivalrous 
Christian gentleman after the fashion of his day. The killing on 
the Bann and the massacre of Rathlin did not lie heavy on his soul.” 
As a further indication of the extraordinary leniency with which 
some English writers of note have regarded the butchery of the 
Catholic Irish at this period the following opinions of Froude are 
interesting: “ Notwithstanding Rathlin, Essex was one of the 
noblest of living Englishmen, and that such a man could have 
ordered such a deed, being totally unconscious of the horror of it, is 
not the least instructive feature in the dreadful story.” The 
Barony of Farney in the County of Monaghan was granted to him 
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by Queen Elizabeth as a reward for his services, The first Earl of 
Essex died in Dublin in 1596. His son, the second Karl, having 
distinguished himself in the low countries when not twenty years 
of age was, we read, “taken into the greatest favour by Queen 
Elizabeth, was kept constantly near her, and advanced to the highest 
offices in the State.” The history of Elizabeth’s favourite courtier 
is so well known it is unnecessary to give further details. They 
quarrelled, and, like Henry the Highth’s wives, Essex lost his head 
upon the block, verifying the truth of Virgil’s line, variwm et 
mutabile semper femina. Happily, instances are rare in which 
feminine caprice proceeded to such extreme lengths. It is well- 
known to scientists how surely mental and physical characteristics 
are transmitted from parents to offspring. Galton, Darwin and 
others have given numerous examples. The ruthless disposition 
of Henry, a monarch, us history records, who never spared man 
in his anger or woman in his lust, was evidently passed on to his 
daughter Elizabeth. The next notable Deputy in Ireland of the 
Foundress of Trinity College, Dublin, was Sir Arthur Chichester 
who had to fly from England as Lodge puts it, “ for robbing one 
of the Queen’s purveyors who were but little better than robbers 
themselves.” He fled to Ireland, which was then, as now, the 
refugium peccatorum, the dumping-place for predatory adventurers 
from England ; and soon became a persona grata by reason of his 
savage treatment of the Catholic Irish, He was knighted in 1595, 
according to Lodge, for 


“his skill in the wars of this kingdom (Ireland), where his service in the 
reduction of the Irish to due obedience was so manifest that he was 
effectually assistant to plough and break up that barbarous nation by 
conquest, and then sow it with seeds of civility . . . in 1603-4 he was 
made Lord Deputy by Queen Elizabeth, and resolutely set about extending 
the circuits in Ireland, abolishing the old laws and customs, and 
endeavouring to make the people Protestant.” 


This Lord Deputy has left a written record of the plan he adopted 
to pacify the northern province as follows : 


“ T have often said and written, it is famine must consume the Irish, 
as our swords and other endeavours worked not that speedy effect which 
is expected; hunger would be a better, because a speedier weapon to 
employ against them than the sword. ... I burned all along Lough 
Neagh . . . sparing none, of what quality, age or sex soever, besides 
many burned to death. We killed man, woman and child, horse, beast 
or whatever we could find.” 


Malby, President of Connaught, in his official report to Govern- 
ment, quoted by Froude, tells how he pacified the western province. 
The Irish chiefs made an attempt to save their people by a policy 
of submission, and here is how their overtures were received. 
Malby says: 
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“I thought good to take another course, and so with determination to 
consume them with fire and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I 
entered their mountains. I burnt all their corn and houses, and com- 
mitted to the sword all that could be found. . .. In like manner I 
assaulted a castle where the garrison surrendered. I put them to the 
misericordia of my soldiers—they were all slain; thence I went on, 
sparing none which came in my way, which cruelty did so amaze their 
followers they could not tell where to bestow themselves. It was all done 
in rain and frost and storm journeyings in such weather bringing them 
the sooner to submission.” 


In the southern province the work of pacification was entrusted 
to Sir George Carew. A short extract or two from the Pacata 
Hibernia will be more than enough to show how faithfully he 
carried out his instructions as a pacificator. These instructions 
are of an elaborate and minute character, extending from p. 10 to 
p. 34 of vol. i, and placed the province of Munster at the merey of 
one of the most sanguinary monsters who ever lived, They en- 
joined upon him “to prosecute and oppress any rebell or rebells 
with sword and with fire” (p. 17). It was not thought snfficient 
to place the power of life and death in his hands; he was 
empowered to put his victims to the torture. The instraction on 
this point is as follows : 

“It shall be lawfull ... after examination in the causes 
necessary upon vehement suspicion and presumption of any great 
offence, in any partie, committed against the Queen’s Majestie to 
put the said partie so suspected to tortures as they think convenient 
and as the cause shall require.”! Here is how the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in Munster interpreted the instructions he ‘was 
given : 


“The President (Carew) having received certaine information that the 
Mounster fugitives were harbored in those parts, having before burned 
all the houses and corne, and taken great preyzes in Owny Omulrian and 
Kilquig, a strong and fast countrey, not farre from Limerick, diverted his 
forces into east Clanwilliam and Muskry-quirke . . . and harrasing the 
country, killed all mankind that were found therein for a terrour to those 
as should give reliefe to the runagate traitors ; thence we came to Arloghe 
woods, where we did the like not leaving behind us man or beast, corne 
or cattle.” * 


The *‘ Arloghe ” here mentioned is the Glen of Aherlow in the 
County of Tipperary, so admired by tourists for its scenic beauty. 

One or two other instances of the treacherous and sanguinary 
nature of Elizabeth’s representatives and I shall:pass on from the 
consideration of this period of the agony of Catholic Ireland to cite 
some instances of the persecutions, robbery and confiscation carried 
out under the rule of some of her successors. We have it on 
record that when the Fortress of Smerwick in the south of Ireland 


1 Pacata Hibernia, vol. i. p. 23. 2 Ibid., vol. i. pp. 189-190, 
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was surrendered to Lord Grey de Wilton “the officers were reserved 
for ransom, and next day the garrison, about 600 men, were 
slaughtered in cold blood, and a few women and a priest amongst 
them were hung. The bodies, 600 in all, were stripped and laid 
out on the sands—‘ as gallant and goodly personages,’ says Grey, 
‘as ever were beheld,” Sir Walter Raleigh was one of the 
officers who commanded the party who carried out Lord Grey’s 
orders in massacring the garrison. Strange to say, Froude has 
attempted to justify this horrible butchery by saying “it was but 
the natural and obvious method of disposing of an enemy who had 
deserved no quarter . . . he probably could not, if he had wished, 
have conveyed so large a body of prisoners in safety across Ireland 
to Dublin.” But what about the non-combatants, the women and 
the priest who were hanged? Froude says Lord Grey was recalled 
to England at his own request. However, a historian of less note, 
Cox, but one equally sympathetic with the English methods of 
Government .in Ireland, informs us “This good Deputy ... was 
represented at the Court of England as a bloody man, that regarded 
not the lives of the subjects any more than the lives of dogs but 
had tyrannised with that barbarity that there was little left for the 
Queen to reign over but carcases and ashes.” However, Lord 
Grey’s savage actiou may be regarded from a military point of view, 
on the ground that it was “only an incident of war,” the inhuman 
torture of Doctor O’Harley, Archbishop of Cashel, by Queen 
Elizabeth’s Deputies in Ireland, can find no such palliation. Bishops, 
priests and nuns were special objects of their malevolence, and 
these they persecuted with a fertility of inventive cruelty that 
could only emanate from the author of evil. Doctor O’Hurley 
was arrested on the evidence of an infamous informer named 
Barnewell. The facts are given in the correspondence between the 
Lords Justices and the Council in England, and will be found in 
vols. civ. to cviii. in the public Record Office, London, under the 
- head “Ireland.” The then Chief Secretary, Wallop, finding the 
Archbishop steadfast in repudiating the accusations of the informer, 
wrote to her Majesty’s acting Chief Secretary, under date December 
10, 1583; “ We want here either rack or other engine of torture 
to terrify him.” The record proceeds, the law officers of the day, 
finding no legal evidence against the Archbishop as stated in a 
subsequent letter of Wallop’s, “think it better, O’Hurley having 
neither lands nor goods, that he be executed by martial law rather 
than by ordinary trial.” In the further examinations had before 
the Lords Justices, Doctor O’Hurley again denied the charges made 
against him by the informer, and was inhumanly tortured under 
the authority of her Majesty’s Council as recorded by Wallop in a 
letter addressed to Sir Francis Walsingham, principal Secretary to 
her Majesty, dated March 7,1584. Having failed by questioning 
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to extract any admission of guilt, Sir Henry Wallop’s official report 
goes on to say: “ Not finding that easy manner of examination to 
do any good, we made commission to Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. 
Secretary Fenton to put him to the torture, such as your honour 
advised us, which was to toast his feet to the fire with hot boots.” 
The following account of the torture is recorded by one who had 
the facts from eye-witnesses!: ‘‘The executioners placed the 
Archbishop’s feet and calves in tin boots, filled with oil; they then 
fastened his feet in wooden shackles or stocks, and placed fire 
under them. The boiling oil so penetrated the feet and legs that 
morsels of the skin and flesh fell off and left the bone bare.” Dr. 
O’Hurley was afterwards taken out from his dungeon in Dublin 
Castle and hanged. Another illustrious victim of England’s mer- 
ciless rule was the Most Revd. Dr. Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of all Ireland. He was falsely accused of 
conspiring against the Government. His chief accuser, amongst 
others, was an apostate friar named McMoyer, whom Doctor Plunket 
had suspended for various crimes and who was noted for his 
violence, drunkenness and immoralities. Dr. Burnet, the Protestant 
Bishop, refers to the informers produced at the trial as follows: 
‘‘The witnesses were brutal, profligate men, yet the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury cherished them much, they were examined by the Parliament 
at Westminster and what they said was believed.” A Grand Jury 
of the County Dublin would not find the bill on the evidence of 
McMoyer and the rest. Government next attempted to try the 
Archbishop at Dundalk, but the character of the witnesses being 
known there they refused to appear, and Murphy, the second witness, 
fled in terror out of the kingdom. Doctor Plunket’s innocence is 
attested by numbers of Protestant writers of unquestionable 
authority, but the Government meant murder, and the venue, as in 
more recent times, was changed to London. He was, of course, 
convicted and was hanged, drawn and quartered at Tyburn. The 
foregoing citations from authentic historical sources are humiliating 
reading for all conscientious and humane people. The horror of it 
all can only be accurately described in the scathing language of the 
great and righteous statesman, W. E. Gladstone, who, commenting 
on the terrible persecutions of the people of Ireland at a much 
later period (1798) in the July number of the Nineteenth Century 
Review, 1889, wrote: 

“Tt was in truth a madness of murders . . . upon the whole the wild 
beast that is in man has never, so far as my knowledge goes, been more 
effectually let loose. . . . But the ferocity which marked the war was less 


dreadful and less guilty than the work of murder and ruin prosecuted 
wholesale by the forces of the Crown after the rebellion was extinguished.” 


The late Mr. Gladstone will be accepted by the majority of 
1 Stanihurst, pp. 29, 30. 
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Englishmen as an uansuspected witness. His testimony has been 
here introduced to confirm the evidence of those who have left, under 
their own hands, records of the enormities perpetrated by the 
representatives of the English Government in Ireland—litera scripta 
manet. It was my intention to refer briefly to the murderous 
policy of Great Britain at later periods, and to cite passages from 
the annals of persecution during the rule of Cromwell, Charles II., 
William III., Anne, Georges I., II., and III., down to the year 
1798, the passage of the so-called Act of Union, and the famine 
of 1845-6, It would be, however, impossible to compress within 
the limits allowed for a magazine article, even the merest outline 
of the tortures, the indignities, the opprobrium the Catholics of - 
Ireland had to endure at the hands of the British Government. It 
has been no congenial task to recall the miseries of Ireland under 
the persecutions and misrule of the British Government. It is all 
very well to say let bygones be bygones. Wrongs, however great, 
can be forgiven, but it is impossible they can be forgotten; and 
there is, moreover, a condition precedent to their being forgiven ; 
in the late Mr. Gladstone’s noble words, “‘they must be confessed, 
repented, and repaired.” In dealing with the foundation of Trinity 
College, Dublin, it was my intention to have referred to such 
matters as “ the depositions,” the perjured evidence got up for the 
purpose of exciting hostility against the Catholics prior to the war 
of 1641. The broken treaty of Limerick and Bishop Dopping’s 
celebrated sermon, preached before the Lords Justices, who signed 
the treaty on the part of William III., inveighing against the crime 
of keeping faith with Papists, but I have reached the limits of my 
Space and must conclude. I am sorry it has fallen to my lot to 
turn the search-light of truth upon the circumstances under which 
Trinity College, Dublin, came into existence. It cannot be for- 
gotten, however, that some of the greatest and most self-sacrificing 
Protestant patriots who ever lived studied within its halls, but that 
does not affect the aims and intentions of its founders. Edmund 
Barke, who denounced the penal laws against Catholic Ireland in 
language that can never be forgotten, and Oliver Goldsmith, who, 
with prophetic vision, wrote: 

“ Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

whose splendid statues now adorn the entrance to Trinity, are not 
thus honoured in vain. It may be new and interesting to many 
readers to know what is their title to be thus honoured. True they 
were Protestants, but they were Irish of the Irish. 


W. J. Corset, M.R.LA. 


Vou. 166.—No. 5. 





THE CASE FOR THE IMMEDIATE EN- 
FRANCHISEMENT OF THE WOMEN 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Some of us who have been working hard for forty years to secure 
for women the restitution of their ancient political rights, extended 
and adapted to meet modern conditions and uses, share to the fall 
the indignation of those brave younger spirits who are resolved that 
this great act of human, national and social justice shall no longer 
be delayed in the interests of political parties, or to suit the per- 
sonal convenience of party leaders. 

We demand our immediate enfranchisement on the same terms 
as men : 

(1) Because we have, by long and painful experience, proved the 
absolute impossibility of securing any further redress of the many 
legal wrongs frem which we still suffer, and because we fully 
realise the great danger of further careless, mischievous, and unjust 
legislation, gravely imperilling the well-being of women. 

(2) Because the equal citizenship of women is essential to the 
growth and development in men of the sense of social and political 
justice. 

(3) Because the enfranchisement of the women of Great Britain 
and Ireland will hasten the enfranchisement of the women of all 
civilised nations, and will thus lead to the development of a higher 
social and political morality all the world over. 

It may be convenient before considering in detail these three 
great issues, to give a brief summary of the salient facts of the 
woman movement in this country up to date, including therewith 
the restitution and extension of the local electoral rights of women, 
and their right to sit on local admistrative bodies, and the efforts— 
some successful and many fruitless—to change some others of the 
exclusively man-made laws from whose injustice women have suffered 
or still suffer. 

It should, however, be herestated that the National Unionof Women’s 
Suffrage Societies strictly limits its action to the acquisition of the 
Parliamentary franchise, and does not affiliate local societies having 
any further object. Many of the most ardent and vigorous sup- 
porters of Women’s Suffrage are consequently in no way associated 
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with the National Union, but are to be found in many independent 
bodies working also for other issues, such as the Women’s Co-opera- 
tive Guild, the Women’s Liberal Federation, and more particularly 
in the Women’s Social and Political Union, an active offshoot of 
the Independent Labour Party. It is to the activity of this body 
and to that of the Lancashire and Cheshire Women Textile Workers 
Committee and of the Women’s Co-operative Guild, more than to 
any or all others, that the present living force of this question is 
especially due, 

In explanation of the phrase “ restitution of their ancient political 
rights” it should be remembered that in the earlier periods of . 
English life women had unquestionably possessed and exercised 
electoral rights as “suitors” in the County Courts, and as “burgesses” 
in various boroughs. The advancement of boroughs to the status 
of Parliamentary boroughs was in those early days largely a 
matter of royal caprice or interest, but wherever this status had 
been achieved the women burgesses had the same Parliamentary 
electoral rights as the men. In those days, however, these rights 
were frequently regarded as burdens, because the constituents were 
bound to pay the Parliamentary wages of the representatives, and . 
in the case of county constituencies, the giving of the vote usually 
involved long and troublesome journeys on the part of the “suitors,” 
men and women, who were the electors. In this limited sense, the 
plea of Lord Salvesen, in the case of the Scottish Women Graduates, 
was correct, the exemption of women from voting duties, which 
were not then valued as “‘ rights,” began as a sex privilege. The 
note at the end of this article gives some interesting facts as to the 
very ancient voting rights of women in Scottish burghs. The cases 
there referred to were of infinite service to women in England and 
Wales during the brief, sharp, and happily successful struggle in 
1869 for the restitution of the municipal vote. 

For the story of the first statutory exclusion of women from voting 
rights by the Reform Act of 1832, up to which time there had 
been no statutory discrimination of sex against women, I would 
refer every reader to Mr. Keir Hardie’s admirable pamphlet Zhe 
Citizenship of Women, to which this article is little more than a 
supplement. This statutory exclusion of women from Parliamentary 
voting rights was followed by the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835, which resulted in the exclusion of women from the exercise 
of the municipal franchise in England and Wales. Both these 
measures enlarged the voting rights of men, whilst they extinguished 
for the time those of women, for whom freedom has not “ broadened 
down from precedent to precedent,” but far otherwise. Happily 
the exertions of but a few persons, of whom the present writer had 
the privilege of being one, were successful in 1869 in securing the 
restitution of the municipal vote to women, who moreover daring 
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this period of exclusion from the municipal vote, were still voting 
as ratepayers, equally with men (and this whether married or single) 
in districts not subject to the Municipal Corporations Act, and in 
matters not within the jurisdiction of the Town Council, such as 
the election of churchwardens, waywardens, Poor Law guardians, 
and for the appointment of overseers and sale of parish property. 

The case of Regina v. Harrald, heard in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in January, 1871, decided that a married woman, though 
qualified by occupancy and by payment of rates, and put on the 
burgess list, cannot vote at the election of town councillors; and 
further, that a woman, who is rightly on the burgess list, but mar- 
ried befcre the election, is also disqualified from voting. In favour 
of the married woman it was argued by Mr. Charles Crompton that 
women are capable of voting, and do vote, that no exceptions were 
made by statute with regard to married women ; and that ‘‘ cover- 
ture” being no longer a bar to the holding of property, should, 
therefore, be no bar to the enjoyment of the incidents of property, 
such as voting. On the other hand it was argued by Mr. (Lord) 
Herschell that a married woman is not a person in the eyes of the 
law. She isnot swi juris. Curiously enough the words of the Lord 
Chief Justice (Sir A. Cockburn), in giving judgment, show plainly 
that it is possible, in the discharge of the highest jadicial fanctions, 
to determine questions affecting the civil rights of women, and yet 
be painfully ignorant of all matters relevant to the point to be 
decided upon. The Lord Chief Justice was obviously quite uncon- 
scious that women had possessed voting rights from time immemorial, 
and spoke of the Act of 1869 as though it were the first concession 
of them, instead of being merely the restitution of such of them as 
had been taken away thirty-forr years before, It scarcely seems 
fitting that questions so gravely affecting the interests of women— 
present and futare—should be thus lightly determined upon by 
persons ignorant of so many of the relevant facts. 

This decision was given after the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1870 which enabled a wife to own and hold her own 
earnings, and thus to enjoy some at least of the benefits of property. 
Since then the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 has given 
to all married women fuller rights of property and contract, and 
with regard to women married since then has virtually abolished 
“coverture” with regard to property. Nevertheless, the ruling of 
Regina v. Harrald is still followed, and married women, however 
qualified as ratepayers, are in England and Wales still (1906) 
treated as not being persons in the eye of the law for the purpose 
of voting at county or Municipal elections. 

The Local Government (England and Wales) Act of 1894 only 
enables married women to vote as parochial electors, for guardians 
and urban or rural district councillors or for parish councillors, and 
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this in spite of the pledge given by Sir Henry Fowler, who was in 
charge of the Bill, that he would secure their full enfranchisement 
for all local government purposes. Moreover, this Act and the 
subsequent Acts for Ireland and Scotland, provided that husband 
and wife shall not be electors in respect of the same property, a 
limitation which is not introduced in regard to any other relation- 
ship, and which is a survival of the legal doctrine that a married 
woman is not a “person” in the eyes of the law. With this 
exception the subsequent Local Government Acts for Scotland and 
Ireland secured to Scottish and Irish wives the full right of voting 
on precisely the same qualifications as men, including the owner, 
lodger and service franchises, which seem moreover to be far more ~ 
liberally interpreted and understood than in England,—whilst in 
England and Wales (outside London) wives are still in the farcical 
hybrid position of being “‘ persons” for the purposes of the minor 
elections, but not for borough or county council election purposes. 
Throughout the County of London they approach more nearly to 
the dignity of Irish and Scottish wives, thanks to the Act to 
assimilate the county and boroagh council franchises in London, 
passed in 1900. 

The net result of all this tinkering legislation is that, for all 
local administrative pwrposes, women in Ireland and Scotland, 
whether married or unmarried, vote on precisely the same terms as 
men, but throughout England and Wales women do not possess 
the owner, lodger, or service franchises, whilst married women may 
not vote for borough or county councils, unless they are fortunate 
enough to live within the county of London, where they are em- 
powered to vote for the county council and the borough councils, 

With regard to the eligibility of women to public offices and to 
membership of local administrative bodies, it would appear to the 
plainest common-sense that in a country which since the Norman 
Conquest has been ruled by five Queens Regnant, the exclusion of 
&@ woman from public office on the sole ground of her sex, no 
matter how great her fitness for its duties, is an absurd barbarism. 
When the Education Act of 1870 became law, so little did those 
responsible for it share this modern view of women’s disability, 
that both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. W. E. Forster, assuming that 
women were eligible, personally advocated the election of women 
as members of the ‘School Boards” created by it, although not 
one word appears in the Act defining the qualifications of candi- 
dates for office under it. At the first elections women were 
returned, not only in London, but in various parts of England, and 
in some instances headed the poll. One result of the return of 
women to the School Boards was that women were thereby en- 
couraged to offer themselves for election as poor law Guardians, no 
sex qualification or disqualification being embodied in the legislation 
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which created Boards of Guardians, The first woman guardian 
was returned in 1875, and the first married woman guardian in 
1881, 

In 1888 came the Act establishing county councils for England 
and Wales, and as that Act neither expressed nor implied any sex 
disability for the office of councillor, at the first election under the 
Act Miss Cobden and Lady Sandhurst were returned as councillors 
to the London County Council, while Miss Cons was elected 
alderman by the council itself. Hereupon Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
whom Lady Sandhurst had defeated at the poll, brought the ques- 
tion before the Law Courts, and the Court of Appeal decided that 
women were not eligible as county councillors. On this occasion 
it was that the late Lord Esher, then Master of the Rolls, gave 
utterance to the astounding dictum, “I take it that neither by the 
Common Law nor by the Constitution of this country, from the 
beginning of the Common Law until now, can a woman be entitled 
to exercise any public function.” Yet at the very time Lord Esher 
spoke, women were acting as overseers, waywardens, churchwardens, 
poor law guardians, and members of school boards, which can 
scarcely be considered private functions, to say nothing of the fact 
that he himself exercised his judicial office by virtue of the authority 
of a female sovereign! Moreover, both then and on more recent 
occasions, it seems to have been quite forgotten that 13 Vict. cap. 
21, sec. 4 expressly enacts ‘‘ That in all Acts words importing the 
masculine gender shall be deemed and taken to include females, 
unless the contrary is expressly provided.” Yet in all recent 
legislation on this subject, Parliament has not merely disregarded 
this provision, but also the old and sound constitutional view 
(practically illustrated by the numerous offices held by women 
through centuries, and more recently by their membership of 
school boards and board of guardians), that disability is not to be 
presumed, but only admitted when declared and expressed. The 
Appeal Judges substituted for this the notion, historically indefen- 
sible, that ‘‘ No woman is entitled to exercise any public function 
unless it is expressly in set terms granted,” and thus enormously 
enlarged the scope of sex disability. The final judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, given on April 16, 1889, declared women incom- 
petent to sit on county councils. Four days later the House of 
Lords rejected the Bill qualifying women to sit as county councillors 
by 108 votes to 23. Five weeks afterwards, in the early days of 
July, the Scottish Local Government Bill, creating county councils 
for Scotland, passed through committee. Section 9 of the Bill 
(now Act) opens by declaring that ‘“‘ No woman shall be eligible 
for election as a county councillor,” a direct consequence of this 
legal decision. It is by means of this clause in the Scottish Act 
that women were shut out from being county councillors in Ireland. 
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The fourth schedule of the Irish Act provides that the section, of 
which this is one provision of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act of 1889 shall apply to Ireland. 

As a further result of this changed view of constitutional law 
it was held necessary, when the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Act of 1894 was before Parliament, to safeguard the eligi- 
bility of women as parish councillors, urban and rural district 
councillors, Poor Law guardians, and as members of the London 
Vestries, by enacting, in cach separate case specified, that “No 
person shall be disqualified by sex or marriage for being a parish 
councillor,” &c., a strange and lumbering mode of removing specific 
alleged disabilities, whilst strengthening the false assumption on which 
alone the alleged disability rested. 

One special new disability was imposed upon women by this Act, 
in spite of the protests of Sir John Gorst and other friends of justice, 
when, on New Year’s Day, 1894, Clause 22 of the Bill was under 
consideration. The Bill provided that the Chairman of a District 
Council, ‘unless personally disqualified by any Act, shall be, by 
virtue of his office, a justice of the peace for the county in which 
the district is situate.” On this occasion Sir Henry Fowler pro- 
posed to introduce the limiting words, “unless a woman,” thus 
taking the opportunity of an enfranchising measure to impose a 
fresh legal disability upon women, It should be remembered that 
up to this time no legal decision had been given, and no statute 
had been passed restraining women from the exercise of judicial 
functions. It is on record that in the reign of Mary Tudor two 
women were appointed justices of the peace, and there would seem 
no reason to question the legal powers of the Lord Chancellor, or 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy at the present time (save for the 
presumption suggested by this restrictive provision of the Local 
Government Act), to appoint suitable women to act as justices of 
the peace. That women magistrates, as well as women jurors, are 
urgently needed to secure effective justice in many cases, especially 
in cases affecting the relations of the sexes, is becoming daily 
more and more manifest, 

A similar disqualification was introduced into the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1894, and the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898. 

The London Government Act of 1899, which transformed the 
old London Vestries into Metropolitan Borough Councils, withdrew 
from women the power to continue on the new councils the admir- 
able work which some of them had been doing on the vestries 
since 1894, Whilst the Bill was before the House of Commons 
repeated divisions were taken on the question of the eligibility of 
women as councillors, aldermen, and mayors, with the final result 
that they were disqualified as mayors, but made eligible as coun- 
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cillors and aldermen in the Bill as it left the House of Commons, 
The House of Lords, however, on June 26, 1899, struck out the 
provision securing the eligibility of women as councillors and 
aldermen by a vote of 182 to 68. The majority against women 
was mainly composed of Peers who had come to the House, to 
whose business they scarcely ever pay any attention, for the express 
purpose of striking a blow at justice to women, How absolutely 
this was the case may be seen from the fact that, an hour after 
this division, a further division was taken on another point of the 
Bill in which only eighty Peers were present to take part. On 
July 6 the House of Commons, in obedience to the Government 
whip, accepted the Lords’ amendment, and rejected altogether the 
claims of women to any place on the proposed new councils. The 
vote on Mr. Courtney’s amendment, which reaffirmed the eligibility 
of women as councillors was—for, 177 ; against, 246; majority, 69. 
The second vote, formally accepting the Lords’ amendment was— 
for, 243 ; against, 174; a majority against women again of 69, So 
far the efforts of women to amend this wrong have been in vain. 

The proceedings in connection with the Education Acts for 
England and Wales and for London are too fresh in the memory 
of all to need recapitulation here. Only by the strenuous efforts 
of the few friends of justice to the mother-half of the race was any 
place reserved for women in the work which, as popularly elected 
members of the School Boards which those Acts extinguished, they 
had done so well; and that place only the inferior one of co-opted 
membership of the subordinate “‘ Education Committee,” no woman 
at present being eligible to either municipal or county councils, 
which are the “ Education Authorities” and co-opting bodies. A 
woman, however, as a member of an urban district council whose 
area includes a population of over 20,000, may be even now a 
member of an “ Education Authority.” As there are over sixty 
such urban districts in England and Wales with populations of 
over 20,000, it would be wise for women practised in educational 
work. to seek election to these councils. 

Urban districts of that population, however, are apt for many 
reasons to seek transformation into municipal boroughs, to the 
councils of which women are not yet eligible. 

The manner in which the “‘ Education Authorities” have used 
their power of co-opting women as members of “ Education Com- 
mittees” is sufficient proof, if any were needed, that masculine 
sex-bias, free and uncontrolled, does not intend to permit to the 
mother-half of the race any real share of influence in the education 
of their own children. In the overwhelming proportion of 
instances, two women only have been co-opted to education 
committees, including from twenty to sixty or even seventy 
men. 
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The Women’s Suffrage agitation in this country practically 
began with the return of Mr. John Stuart Mill to Parliament in 
1865. It is, I believe, true that a petition from women of York- 
shire, asking for the enfranchisement of their sex, was presented 
to the House of Commons whilst the Reform Act of 1832 was 
under consideration. Mrs. Mill’s most admirable article, ‘‘ En- 
franchisement of Women,” appeared in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
of July 1851, whilst Justitia’s! powerful pamphlet, Women and 
the Electoral Franchise was published in 1855. But no sustained 
agitation was then begun. When the return of Mr. Mill as M.P. 
for Westminster assured women of an absolutely trustworthy 
advocate of their claims in the House of Commons, the active 
agitation began with the preparation of a Women’s suffrage peti- 
tion, which, signed by 1,499 women, was presented by Mr. Mill in 
May, 1866. In 1867 the Representation of the People Bill was 
before Parliament, to which Mr. Mill put down an amendment 
that instead of the word “ man” the word “person” should be 
used with regard to the suffrage under the Act. This amendment 
was defeated, 81 voting for and 202 against it. But a further 
amendment substituting the words “male persons” was also 
rejected. The Suffrage Societies, which had come into being as a 
result of Mr. Mill’s return to Parliament, resolved to claim the 
suffrage under the new Act. Women occupiers in Manchester to 
the number of 5,347, and in Salford about 1,500, sent in their 
claims, as well as large numbers in other places, and many women 
freeholders in the counties. Most of the revising barristers threw 
the names out. The Manchester women consolidated their claims, 
and appealed against the decision, in the case Chorlton v. Lings, 
which was heard in the Court of Common Pleas November 7 and 
10, 1867, before Lord Chief Justice Bovill and Justices Willes, 
Keating and Byles. Lord Chief Bovill conceded :— 


“Tt is quite true that a few instances have been brought before us 
where in ancient times, in the reigns of Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Edward VI., women appear to have been parties to the return of members 
to Parliament, and possibly other instances may be found in early times, 
not only of women having voted, but also of their having assisted in the 
<leliberations of the legislature. Indeed, it is mentioned by Selden in his 
England's Epinomis, c. 2, sec. 19, that they did so.” 


He then proceeded to argue that the non-user of the right for so 
long a period raised a strong presumption against its having 
legally existed, that the Legislature in ’67 used the word “ man” 
in order to designate expressly the male sex, as distinct from 
women,—and that therefore Lord Brougham’s Act (13-14 Vic., 
¢. 21,8. 4) did not apply. The other judges concurred. The 
second case, Chorlton v. Kessler, that of ® woman householder at 


1 Justitia is still living and hoping for justice to women, 
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Rusholme with a county qualification, and two other cases, raising 
different points, the judges refused to hear, and treated them as 
decided by the first case. 

In 1870 Mr. Jacob Bright brought in his “‘ Women’s Electoral 
Disabilities Removal Bill,” in the following terms! : 


“That in all Acts relating to the qualification and registration of voters 
or persons entitled to or claiming to be registered and to vote in the 
election of members of Parliament, wherever words occur which import 
the male gender, the same shall be held to include women for all purposes 
connected with and having reference to the right to be registered as 
voters, and to vote in such election, any law or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 


The Second Reading was carried on May 4 by a majority of 33. 
Had this Bill been permitted to become law, a long and weary 
struggle would have been saved, each successive enfranchisement 
of men would have carried women along with it, and that higher 
civilisation and human justice for which Mr. Mill hoped so much 
from the enfranchisement of women would have been appreciably 
nearer to-day. Unfortunately Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, 
took a decided stand against the enfranchisement of women, which 
he opposed to the last, and in response to a Government “ whip,” 
the motion for going into Committee on May 12 was defeated by a 
majority of 126. During the 27 years between 1870 and 1897 
twelve divisions were taken on the Women’s Suffrage question 
with varying adverse fortunes, and on February 18, 1886, the 
Second Reading of a Women’s Suffrage Bill was carried without 
a division. The dissolution of that year stopped its further 
progress. In 1892 the Second Reading of Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill 
was defeated by a majority of 23, the last adverse majority. 

On February 3, 1897, Mr. Faithful Begg’s Bill was carried by 
a majority of 71, but seven years were suffered to pass without a 
debate and division, so that it came almost as a surprise when, on 
March 16, 1904, Sir Charles M’Laren’s Women’s Suffrage Resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of 114. 

Whilst women have been working and patiently ‘‘ waiting ” for 
their enfranchisement, some ameliorative measures as to other 
wrongs which they suffered have been passed into law, notably the 
Married Women’s Property Acts of 1870 and 1882, applying to 
England, Wales and Ireland, the cognate Acts of 1877 and 1881 


1 It is well to note that the Bill introduced by Mr. Jacob Bright thirty-six years 
ago, is identical in terms with the measure introduced by Mr. Will Crookes on the 
last day of the Session of 1904. It was drafted by Dr. Pankhurst, in 1870, for the 
Manchester National Society for Women’s Suffrage, and introduced by Mr. Jacob 
Bright at their request. Dr. Pankhurst was also counsel, along with Mr. (Lord) 
Coleridge,.in the case Chorlton v. Lings,and was a member of the first Women’s 
Suffrage Committee formed in Manchester, and an earnest supporter of the cause 
to the day of hisdeath. Itis fitting that his wife and children should be the leaders 
of the advanced section of Woman Suffragists, who have made the enfranchisement 
of women a living question demanding immediate attention, 
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applying to Scotland, and the Infants’ Act of 1886, giving to the 
married mothers of the three ‘kingdoms some slight share of claim 
to the custody and control of their own children. But here the 
reforming zeal of Parliament seems to have stopped, and for a very 
simple reason. The exclusively male electorate has, during the 
period of our working for Women’s Suffrage, increased from seven 
hundred thousand to over seven millions. A male Parliament, 
elected by male electors only, is far too preoccupied with its own 
affairs, and the affairs of those to whom it is forced to admit some 
responsibility, to trouble itself about the well-being of those who 
are mere “ Outlanders” in their native country. I write with 
deep feeling and no inconsiderable bitterness when I think of the 
hopelessly futile efforts I have myself made to secure the amend- 
ment of the iniquitous English Law of Divorce, the shameless law 
of intestacy, the miserable inadequacy of the law to secure to 
married women a just share of their husband’s earnings for the 
support of the family, the outrageous English law of marriage, as 
expounded by thirteen judges in 1889, and many another legal 
iniquity, to explain which adequately would need an article far 
longer than the present one may be. I have come now to the 
conclusion that nothing more will be won for womanhood and 
justice in these islands until! women are, equally with men, “ makers 
of Parliament.” The Parliamentary Franchise is our most sorely 
needed charter of liberty, our key of opportunity, and our weapon 
of defence against further reckless and unjust legislation. Should 
the present holders of office remain at the Home Office and the 
Local Government Board, we may expect the practical exclusion by 
law of married women from paid industry, whilst from other 
quarters we may expect a strenuous effort to secure the legal 
enactment of a “‘ minimum wage,” carefully differentiated so as to 
secure to a man, whether married or single, a wage adequate to 
the maintenance of himself,a wife and three children, whilst a 
woman is only to receive such a wage as is adequate to the main- 
tenance of a single independent adult. Fabian Tract, No, 128, 
The Case fora Legal Minimum Wage affirms: 


“Whilst the present competitive system of employment by competing 
private enterprises prevails, the industrial minimum wage must conform 
to three conditions: (a) Zé must be lower for women than for men ; (b) all 
men must have the same minimum wage, and all women the same 
minimum wage ; (c) the man’s wage must be enough to support a family, 
and the woman’s to support a single independent adult. 

“ This leaves the problem of the bachelor and the widow with children 
unsolved, just as they are left unsolved by our present system. 

“The case of the bachelor may be disregarded for two reasons: (a) If 
the minimum wage secures enough to the married man, it is no evil, but 
only a negligible inequity, to let the bachelor have a little more than 
enough ; (6) the practice of working-men at present shows that, as a 
matter of fact, they do not find that they can provide themselves with 
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domestic service and companionship more cheaply as bachelors than by 
marriage.” 

The case of a widow with a family they propose to provide for 
by “‘ sufficient assistance from public funds to enable her, with the aid 
of free public schools, and free meals in them, to make up her 
income to the standard for heads of families.” They quite over- 
look, when they talk of the single man’s enormous excess of wage 
over that of any woman, the universal effect of thus teaching him, 
in the most forcible way possible, that he is a far more valuable 
human being than a woman can possibly be—with the conceit and 
self-indulgence to which such preferential treatment is sure to lead 
—nor do they suggest any means whereby the privileged male shall, 
when married, be induced, or compelled to devote an adequate 
portion of his wages to the support of wife and family. They do 
not suggest that the woman’s wage shall be such as to enable her 
to provide against sickness, old age, or lack of employment, nor do 
they take into account the fact that many unmarried women wage- 
earners have others to provide for, an aged father or mother, or 
younger sisters and brothers, &c. It is simply monstrous that it 
should be possible for male lawmakers and administrators to deal 
with questions such as these without the equal co-operation and 
control of women. The man alone all but invariably sees only the 
half-truth which suits his sedulously educated masculine belief in 
his own sex as the whole of humanity. Itis this unhappy mental 
condition, the result of ages of masculine domination, which makes 
the full recognition of the equal citizenship of women essential to 
the development and growth in men of the sense of social and 
political justice Democracy, in the sense of equal justice to each 
and all, has not failed, because it has not yet been tried, the domi- 
nance of a sex aristocracy still prevailing, with the honourable 
exception of a few small communities, even in those states and 
nations which boast most loudly of their democratic institutions. 
The enfranchisement of women would substitute realities for shams, 
and educate humanity up to the perception of the higher human 
jastice. The woman’s movement is now in the fullest sense an 
international one, and whatever is won for women in these islands 
would therefore speedily be achieved for the women of all civilised 
nations, and would of necessity lead to the speedy development all 
the world over of a higher social and political morality. And such 
a higher social and political morality is vital to the well-being of 
the race, and essential to its upward and onward progress. 

The urgency of the case being so clear, what stands in the way 
of the immediate enfranchisement of the women of Great Britain 
and Ireland? Simply the selfish hostility of some members of the 
present Cabinet, the temporary convenience of others, and the 
faithless feebleness of the 283 Liberal members of the present 
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House of Commons who are pledged to Women’s Suffrage, Had these 
283 M.P.’s been loyal to their pledges, itis absolutely impossible that 
no place should have been found last Session for the consideration of a 
Women’s Saffrage Bill, and only a second place at an evening sitting 
for the discussion of a Women’s Suffrage Resolution. The Prime 
Minister’s words to the Women’s Suffrage deputation simply proved 
that, whilst admitting frankly the absolute jastice of our demand, 
it would be very convenient to him not to have the question raised 
as one to be immediately dealt with by his Administration. And 
in this matter Liberal M.P.’s, and the Liberal rank and file outside, 
have shown themselves, as they had previously repeatedly done, 
ready to sacrifice the woman’s cause to the temporary convenience 
or wish of their party leaders, The National Liberal Federation 
last year, at the meeting of its General Committee, and again at the 
meeting of its General Council, passed a Women’s Suffrage Reso- 
lution by a very large majority. This year, the Liberals being in 
power, neither Committee nor Council has dealt with the matter. 
Did the resolutions of last year mean anything at all, or were they 
merely intended to assure the help of women at the General Election ? 
At any rate, no action for the woman's cause has resulted from them. 

The present Cabinet contains three Ministers, Mr, Asquith, Mr. 
Bryce, and Lord Crewe, who are determinedly opposed to this act 
of justice towards women. It contains also two others who advo- 
cate immediate “manhood” suffrage, and are opposed to the 
enfranchisement of women, Lord Loreburn and Mr. John Sinclair ;. 
whilst Mr. Thomas Shaw, the Lord Advocate, who though not a 
member of the Cabinet is, from his office, a powerful influence in 
the Ministry, though he has voted for Women’s Saffrage, is now 
committed also to ‘“‘ manhood” suffrage. Our immediate and most 
grave danger lies in the possibility of the effective postponement 
of our question till the high wall of ‘‘ manhood ” suffrage, mere and 
sheer sex ascendancy and aristocracy, has been built up against 
us, @ wall which it might easily cost the women of the nation all 
the toilsome effort of another quarter of a century to pull down. 
This danger lies immediately before us, and our “ adult ” suffrage 
friends refuse to see it. They urge that no woman should be 
enfranchised until all men are at the same time enfranchised. We, 
who are also adult suffragists, know the danger to be real and 
imminent, and, therefore, we demand in the first instance, and at 
once, the abolition of the sex disqualification. The rest will follow 
quickly. Every man, it should be remembered, is a potential voter, 
which no woman can be till the sex disqualification is removed, 
and, therefore, the two positions of the voteless man and the vote- 
less woman are not comparable. The present Ministry has no 
intention of granting ‘‘adult ” suffrage,” in the true sense of the. 
words. Their conduct with regard to the Transvaal Constitution. 
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has plainly shown this, even had we not known it before, whilst the 
childish giggling which greeted Mr, Winston Churchill's allusions 
to Women’s Suffrage in the debate on the Transvaal Constitution 
is conclusive as to the incompetence of the House of Commons to 
realise the real gravity and human value of the issues at stake. We 
realise them to the full, and it is this keen realisation which 
jastifies and necessitates the more vigorous action which has been 
taken by the Women’s Social and Political Union, the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Women Textile Workers’ Committee, and other 
earnest Women’s Suffragists. We demand the removal of this 
shameful sex disqualification, and our enfranchisement on the 
same terms as men, during this coming autumn Session, either by 
the insertion of the needful provisions in the Plural Voting Bill, or 
in some other manner. We decline to accept evasive excuses for 
perverse delay. What has to be done must be done now, and we 
appeal for the immediate help of all women of heart and honour, 
and of all just-minded men. Ourcourse is clear and defined. We 
will that our sisters shall be politically free to work out their own 
economic and social salvation, and that of the race. 

When the fathers and founders of the American Republic realised 
the greatness of the task before them, and of all its issues, they 
took a solemn pledge of constancy ; and we who realise the still 
greater issues of the task we have undertaken to our countrywomen, 
to the women of all lands, and to humanity, present and future, 
follow their noble example, and pledge to the accomplishment of 
our work “ our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honour.” 

Even now we are not alone, and soon multitudes will follow and 
work with us, for 


“ Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever,” 


IGNOTA. 


Nore.—“ Admission of a Woman as a Burgess.—On Tuesday (May 18; 
1869), at the Edinburgh Town Council, an application of a woman to have 
her husband admitted a burgess was reported upon by the Lord Provost’s 
Committee, who expressed the opinion that the husband had no claim to 
be admitted a burgess, but that in respect the applicant complied with all 
the old conditions of burgess-ship, z.e., ‘held stob and staik’ in the 
burgh, and ‘ walked, warded, paid extents and skatts therein conform to 
their substance,’ she should be admitted a burgess in her own right. On 
this subject Mr. Marwick communicated some curious information as to 
the old custom of the Scotch burghs to admit women burgesses and women 
sisters of guild. On March 17, 1406, Alison de Duscoull was made 
sister of the Edinburgh guild as heir of the late Robert Duscoull, her 
brother. The oldest Peebles burgh record contains some entries showing 
it to have been the practice in that burgh to have women burgesses, thus: 
‘On November 15, 1456, was mayed burgess Ely Scot, and sal pay for 
hir freedom, xs.’ On October 29, 1459, ‘ That ilk day was mayd burges 
Meg Woodhal, and sal mak for hir fredom a ruid of caussa.’ On April 
23, 1464, ‘item,Sthat ilk day was gewn the freedom to Peronale, and sche 
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sall pay thairfor xxx s. but favour.” In Edinburgh again, an ordinance 
dated March 14, 1507, specifying the entry money to be charged on the 
admission of various descriptions of burgesses, contains the following 
sentence : ‘And siclike the burges dochteris, lauchfullie gottin, to have 
the priuelege of the second son z for the burgesry, xiij s. iiij d., and for 
the gildry, xx s.’ These extracts showed that’ in the old Scottish burghs 
women were admitted to the privileges of burgess-ship and guild sister- 
ship; and that what was now proposed was no innovation upon the old 
constitutional principle, under which women’s rights were secured at a 
very early period of our history. The magistrates and council unanimously 
resolved that in special cases women might still be admitted to the rights 
of burgess-ship, when they comply with the ancient conditions.” 4 





1 Reprinted from the Manchester Examiner and Times, May 22, 1869. 





WOMAN AND WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


"Tis said that if man be scratched the savage will appear, but as 
compensation we can all agree that if you get through woman’s 
superficialities you will find the saint. 

That is, man and woman stand for the two elementary forces at 
work in the development and evolution of our national life, and 
mankind generally. These forces are known by many names, such 
as for instance, might and right, the real and the ideal, the selfish 
and the unselfish. Man alone may be expected to secure from a 
merely physical and individualistic standpoint the survival of the 
FIT, but if woman is taken into partnership in the management 
of our everyday world, all that she stands for, namely, purity, 
sweetness, and gentleness, will ensure, in our upward struggle, the 
survival of the BES T. 

It is for this reason that all of us who believe in woman’s 
purifying, sympathetic and considerate mission, and who have the 
best and permanent interests of our nation at heart, should 
strenuously support Female Suffrage now that it has become a 
practical question. At any rate, as the matter has ceased to be 
merely academical, mere man will have to make up his mind as to 
whether he will support or oppose it, always provided there really 
is a considerable proportion of the community convinced that the 
reading by a woman of a pamphlet on Education, Sanitation, or 
the Housing Question, or her occasional attendance at a political 
meeting, or her right to still more occasionally cast a vote, will 
either wreck the home-life of the nation, prevent woman from 
giving birth to healthy children, or cause her to cease to be the 
helpmate and the inspiration of man. If there is such a large 
number of men holding such views, is it too ridiculous to suggest 
that as a matter of fact the very opposite is more likely, and indeed, 
has been the natural result of giving woman a vote ? 

It goes without saying that any new revolutionary departure 
requires to be approached in a spirit of cautiousness, but has the 
time not arrived when we should look this question squarely in the 
face ? and if it will stand a cold, calm and critical inspection, then, 
should we not accept the conclusion arrived at, even if unpalatable ? 
There is certainly no need, and no excuse for the extravagant 
utterances which have recently been made on both sides. 

Before considering the subject, and particularly the chief argu- 
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ments which have been advanced against giving woman a vote, it 
may be as well to clear the ground somewhat and to examine the 
foundations upon which man has built up his assumed lordly and 
masterful superiority in all things apparently equally open to man 
and woman. Perhaps the answers to the following questions may 
help us to determine if there is prima facie a case or the requisite 
authority in favour of man allocating to himself the sole management 
of mundane affairs. 

Is he, for instance, so far as numbers, so vastly in the majority ? 
Is his brain so peculiarly and wonderfully made that he alone has 
all, or even the chief part of, the wisdom of the human race? Is- 
the history of the world silent so far as women are concerned, only 
being able to chronicle the prowess and achievements of men ? 
Has man in the course of evolution alone entitled himself to be 
regarded as the true custodian of the children (all the future men 
and women of the next generation), the sick and the bereaved, (the 
whole human race at some time or other), or the aged (the end of all 
of us who live)? Has man, as compared with woman, proved himself 
so temperate in any direction as to demonstrate his vast superiority ? 

Has man, either in his treatment of himself or in his conduct of 
affairs generally, proved himself incomparably, or even exceptionally 
blessed in uncommon common-sense? Has man alone entitled 
himself to the respect of the race by reason of his mastery over his 
lower self, and is it through woman’s lack of continence that the 
demi-monde exists? Is it the ideal created in a child’s mind by 
the father that usually acts as the spur to nobler effort in after life ? 
Is it man or is it woman that has kept the reverence for a Supreme 
Being amongst us and implanted in each rising generation the 
sense of a moral ideal? Is it woman’s inferiority that when man 
brings her out to a mining camp or other pioneer settlement as 
his wife, or mother, or sister, all kinds of beastliness have to 
hide their faces that were hitherto unashamed? Is physical 
courage and the natural capacity for muscular developments 
in the arms and chest rather than moral ccurage and 
the natural capacity for muscular development in _ the 
thighs and pelvis the sole authority for the right to govern? Is 
moral courage the least of all the gifts, so that as it is woman's 
chief weapon of defence, is it also her chief disqualification to be 
consulted ? Does man to such a paramount extent possess the 
intuitive instinct for all that is pure and noble, refined, beautiful 
and artistic, with the result that woman is a negligible quantity in 
such matters? Finally, is it a fact that, of the many subjects 
dealt with by parochial, municipal, and parliamentary bodies, such 
as education, the housing of the poor, the management of public 
lodging houses and lunatic asylums, the supervision of the employ- 
ment of children, the overlooking of industrial schools containing 

VoL. 166.—No. 5. 2N 
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children from three years of age, the supervision of midwives, of baby 
farms, of homes for inebriate women, of police courts aud their wait- 
ing rooms, the administration of the Factory Acts, in fact, every- 
ring affecting women and children under the divisions of work, 
health, housing, sanitation, education, drink and cfime, can be’ so 
wach better handled and settled by the mere man, that it would be 
waste of time to confer with woman on such matters? Or is it 
possible that Nature is unconsciously producing, through necessity, 
a new variety, the twin-sexed or unsexed parliamentary candidate ? 

If the answer is an emphatic “ Yea,” to all the questions 
eaumerated above, then there is nothing more to be said, and 
woman’s foolishness only equals her presumption in asking to share 
with man the running of this world. On the other hand, if to 
uot a single question the answer can be a simple affirmative, then 
perhaps we had better probe the matter further and consider the 
chief arguments against Woman’s Saffrage, as the matter may be 
of so mach importance for us all that we ought to come to a definite 
eonclusion, and te become either propagandists or active opponents. 
Indifference on a vital subject is a sign of mental cowardice or 
mcom petence, 

Perhaps one of the most forcible, because subtle attacks on woman’s 
claim which has been made is Mr. Punch’s remarks in his Epilogue 
to his 130th volume. Let us partially but adequately ‘quote him : 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Punch, “Ido. You and your sisters have, at last, 
convinced me.” 

“‘ Hooray !” cried the lady triumphantly, and she waved her flag. “I 
knew, if we held out long enough, we should convince somebody. Now, 
tell me, what was it particularly that showed you our cause was right ? 
Was it the way we attacked Asquith—was it our display in the House of 
Commons—was it is 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Punch, “it was all that.” 

“There! Why, if it hadn’t been for us no one would ever have heard 
of Woman’ Suffrage.” 

“No,” said Mr. Punch; “ and if it had not been for you I should never 
have believed in it. Until you began your—your demonstrations I 
was opposed to it. Logically, I admit, it seemed all right. So far as 
intellect went you were superior to many of us. Yet, somehow, polities 
and women—lI did not like to consider them together. An election is an 
unpleasant business, a rowdy business; and I do not care to see women 
in a rough-and-temble. A woman,” continued the romantic Mr. Punch, 
‘should never be in a hurry, should never be in a ridiculous situation, 
should never have to raise her voice. A woman should always be cool 
and composed. Politics is neither a cooling nor a composing game. 

“Then, again, I have noticed that the electors of one side find it 
necessary to break up the meetings of the‘other side. At times it is their 
duty to call.one of the speakers a liar. The elector must celebrate his 
victory by stoning the defeated. To be, in fact, the Complete Elector, 
one has to forget a good many things. An election,” concluded the Sage, 
“brings out the very worst of a man; and it is inexcusable for a woman 
ever to be attything but her best.” 

“ But,” said the lady, “ I thought you were with us?” 
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“Those,” said Mr. Punch. “were my views until a short time ago. 
Now I see differently. I remember an exhibition in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
I have heard of a woman and a dog-whip at a meeting of Mr. Asquith’s. 
I cannot forget—I do not think any one will ever forget—an insult that 
one of your sisters paid Sir Edward Grey. And, as I think on 
these things, I realise suddenly what it all means, It means that you 
have at Jast' desvended to our level; that you have put off your dignity 
and your womanliness, and are become indeed, the Complete Elector. 
So, Madam, when you get the franchise, as you will eventually, I shall 
say to myself ” Mr. Punch hesitated. 

“Yes?” said she. ‘Go on.” 

“ With apologies, Madam— Serve ’em right.’” 


In spite of the respect due to Mr. Punch’s old age, I submit that 
his superficially plausible argument against is one of the strongest 
arguments for woman being taken into partnership. If man lacks 
reasoning power to such an extent that he cannot carry out one of 
the most responsible of his privileges—that is, to elect the men who 
will decide his nation’s destiny—without rowdyism, abuse, rough- 
and-tumbldow, aud generally the exhibition of his brutishness, it is 
surely about time woman was called in to show him how to retain 
his self-respect, and to help him to use his mental rather than his 
physical powers in the performance of one of his highest duties, 

Mr. Puuch’s many friends will be deeply grieved if his reasoning 
power is tottering, but his Epilogue certainly indicates such a con- 
dition of mind. If there is one thing that all of us can possibly 
agree upon, it is that woman’s presence at any committee or public 
meeting invariably has a restraining or soothing effect on the heated 
passions of men in debate. 

Another criticism, but of a nature far more profound, we find 
expressed in Marie Corelli’s new book, 7reaswre of Heaven, wherein 
she makes her hero, Angus Reay, voice an oft-repeated objection, and 
one which the authoress evidently shares. On page 404 Reay is 
made to say: 


“Women are doing a great deal of mischief just now. Look at them 
fussing about Female Suffrage. Female Suffrage quotha! Let them 
govern their homes properly, wisely, reasonably, and faithfully, and they 
will govern the nation ! 

“A woman who really loves a man,” went on Angus, “ governs him 
unconsciously to herself, by the twin powers of sex and instinct. She 
was intended for his helpmate, to guide him in the right way by her finer 
forces. If she neglects to cultivate those finer forces—if she tramples on 
her own natural heritage, and seeks to ‘ best’ him with his own weapons 
—she fails—she, must fail—she deserves to fail! But as true wife and 
true mother she is supreme,” &c. &c, 


This condemnation and expression of a very general opinion i8 
perhaps the most difficult to answer, because it appeals to all the 
conservative, not to say prehistoric, instincts in man. 

Marie Corelli, however, answers her own objections by deliberately 
making the millionaire David Helmsley, after exhaustive search, 
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leave his six or seven millions to the heroine, Mary Deane, one of the 
most charming, refined and noble, and yet practical, work-loving, 
and ministering women it has been my good fortune to meet, 
whether in the world of men or books—and I am grateful to say I 
have met a good many in both spheres. But, if Mary Deane is not 
only capable, but the most capable, person Marie Corelli can invent 
to honestly and equitably administer a huge estate in the best 
interests of all, Mary Deane is equally capable of assisting in adminis- 
tering a great Empire, or et least in having a voice in all that 
concerns women and children in such an Empire; and, if the latter 
contention is granted, what is the difference ? 

This objection, however, so earnestly expressed by Marie Corelli 
through her hero, must be more fully met and answered, because it 
is the generally accepted way of settling and dismissing this subject. 
On the surface such a criticism does carry conviction, and to the 
average man or woman appears unanswerable, because it asks for 
conditions to be left as they are by appealing to man’s conservative 
instincts, and to the false sentiment of women’s high mission as 
custodian of the home. 

Like many other commonly accepted beliefs, however, partaking 
more of the nature of a fetish or of a thoughtless acceptation than 
anything else, they are found to be based on a state of things which 
has ceased to exist, with the result that the average habit of thought 
often contains a skeleton instead of a pulsating national need. 
This is certainly the case with Woman’s Suffrage, and the objection 
to accepting woman as man’s helpmate in other than purely so- 
called “ home” matters. It was doubtless true for centuries, and 
in prehistoric times it may have been for ages, that both men and 
women of one family or tribe or race were regarded as the lawful 
prey of another family, or tribe or race, with the result that man’s 
home and collection of homes were literally his castle, and the 
safest place to be found, and consequently, woman carrying in her 
care and person the responsibility of continuing the race, home was 
undoubtedly her proper and only place. Because, however, prehistoric 
man, when he went abroad, by reason of wild beasts and wild men, 
literally took his life in his hands, with the result that physical 
prowess and endurance, both in individuals and tribes, became the 
highest of all gifts (an echo of this has come down to our own day 
in the canting phrase, the so-called “nobleness ot the soldier's 
calling,” by which we describe the art of learning to murder with 
the least risk to ourselves), does not justify modern man, the quill 
and cab and engine driver, tte shop assistant and bar tender, the 
navvy, bricklayer, and factory-hand, d&c. &c., to say that “home” 
is woman’s proper place. To do so is merely repeating the impress 
his brain-cells received many generations ago, when the needs of 
the case compelled his male ancestors to come to this conclusion. 
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Men, however, have ceased to fight for their food, their homes, and 
their lives, and women have ceased to be merely breeding machines 
and cooking utensils. In fact, is it too extravagant a notion to 
suggest that we have now arrived at that stage in the development 
of the human race when Dame Nature or the Spirit of Progressive 
Perfection, or whatever else one chooses to call that Ineffable 
Something which is at the Heart of the Purpose of Things, is at 
last able to make one more stride forward in a never ending 
endeavour to ensure the survival of the B E ST, and that this stride 
will be the opportunity which will shortly be given woman to express 
herself and to slowly bring into being as practical commonplaces 
in the life of the nation, the ideals always associated with her at” 
her best ? 

If Woman’s Saffrage is, as I believe, in the direction of the 
highest progress, and is going to help the eternal truth at the heart 
of all things to express itself, we may by our opposition retard and 
even deflect to another nation the inevitable march of events, but 
we shall be foolish to flatter ourselves by thinking we can prevent 
truth from expressing herself through one or other of the races of 
the world. Every one will, however, concur if we can only agree 
as to what is trae and what is false progress, that all Britishers 
should do and sacrifice everything to keep Truth’s path of least 
resistance within the British Empire itself. 

Woman in the past, except tor the silent and unrecognised 
influence she has been able to exert in the home, has been practically 
powerless to express herself, but the terrible growth of our social 
evils has, in the opinion of many, made it necessary that she 
should have a wider and more positive scope in the interests of 
humanity, justice and progress. In view of the social problems 
confronting us, and which we shall have to solve during the nex 
generation, or retire as a World-Power, it is certainly worth trying 
woman’s co-operation, man having failed to cope with them alone. 
Unemployment, the breeding of the incompetent and the development 
of the inefficient, the increase in insanity and national deterioration in 
many directions, require the undivided attention of not only man, 
but of woman also, if we are going to ensure the growth of a 
healthy next generation. One thing we can be quite positive of 
and that is that as soon as woman realises she has the power, 
she will put an end to the abominable environment, and so go to 
the root of a large part of the trouble, under which tens of thou- 
sands of babies are born every year. She will further see that 
every woman, merely because she is a woman, and likely to become 
a mother, will be given the opportunity of bringing her child into the 
world under the minimum conditions required byhealth and decency, 
if only by reason of the need to give the little stranger a fair start 
in life, in the best interests of the nation without considering the 
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claims of humanity and sentiment. Man has proved his inability to 
manage single-handed the nation’s internal affairs, by his disregard 
of the elementary necessities required to healthily rear his own 
offspring whether in the interests of his species, his work, or his 
country’s future. 

At the present time the average woman cares nothing about 
politics, whether municipal or national, social or imperial, for the 
simple reason that she is not supposed to, and no opportanity is 
given her to find cut. Man, in his lordly superiority, leaves to her 
the huge responsibility of bringing up the next generation, and 
adjourns to the pub., or club, or other rendezvous to discuss his 
precious politics, and, more often than not, something e!se. Out 
of the hundreds of political discussions amongst men it has been 
my lot to be present at, or contribute to, they have not as a rule 
impressed me by their insight or intelligent grasp of the point at 
issue, in fact they have been chiefly remarkable for the importance 
given to the non-essential, and certainly do not justify man assuming 
unto himself, if not in speech yet in his practice and the conduct of 
affairs, the possession of all, or nearly all, the reasoning power. If, 
however, woman is given a vote, she will, as a rule, wish to know 
something about the’ questions, particularly the social questions, of 
the hour, and to their own improvement, for it is often one only 
begins to learn when one begins to teach, no one will be more 
delighted to instruct her than her husband, father, brother, or 
sweetheart. Thus would be forged in the national life a new hope 
and joy and tie which would weld and cement together the interests 
of all the adult members of a family in a way that nothing else 
has so far done, and this tie would remain for ever fresh and 
interesting because of its always changing aspect, and its close 
relationship to everything affecting the ordinary daily life of the 
individual, In fact, it seems impossible to imagine anything more 
capable of keeping sweet the nation’s home-life than by man having 
to recognise woman’s partnership and political equality, for only in 
this way will be removed permanently man’s mental attitude of 
superiority towards women and all that it implies in every grade of 
society, but especially the lower one goes in the social scale. In 
fact, I do not hesitate to say that any Statesman who carries 
Woman’s Suffrage will have taken the most far-sighted means of 
conserving the home life of the nation and of counteracting the 
disintegrating forces which appear to threaten its destruction. 

Mrs. Pember Reeves of New Zealand, who probably did more 
than any one else to make Women’s Suffrage possible in that Colony, 
states definitely from first-hand knowledge, that not a single one of 
the evil results predicted, resulted. There were no wrecked 
domestic hearths, the same party was returned, and the women 
voted very much as did their husbands and fathers, in fact, the 
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result had been exactly the opposite to that fore-boded. When 
women had no votes the men left home to talk politics, but now in 
an ever increasing extent they talked politics at home and shared 
with their wives their interest in public sffairs. In fact, the 
franchise had proved of the greatest value to women in increasing 
their self-respect and their importance in the eyes of their men- 
folk, two of the most important factors in making the lives of 
women bearable and less monotonous. 

Sach a definite and positive statement by Mrs. Reeves is very 
valuable and worth all the pessimistic and do:eful anticipations of 
conservative man, 

When considering this matter we must not forget another aspect, 
and which alone practically makes Woman’s Suffrage inevitable and - 
® logical growth. That is the way in which woman has trespassed, 
and successfally trespassed, upon man’s domain in the realms of 
business, manufactures, education, art, science, and politics. We 
have admitted woman, and the more willingly, the greater our ex- 
perience of her, into our offices and our factories, and even our 
political organisations. In fact, at the present time, no part of 
man’s life is regarded with the awe naturally due to mystery. 
Generations ago we found that woman was indispensable in eon- 
nection with the social work of the churches, and during the past 
twenty years we have gradually come to the conclusion that we 
cannot conduct the business details of the nation without her 
assistance, although we would have her, if we could, as a 
meek and humble drudge or assistant, always to be grateful that 
she is even allowed to do the dirty or routine work without any 
rights. It is certainly a disgrace the hours and the conditions 
under which women have to work for a mere pittance in many 
offices at the present time. Of, however, still more importance from 
our standpoint and the subject of this article, we men have had to 
admit that we cannot win parliamentary or even municipal elections 
without our natural ally, woman, and yet a large number of us 
would try and throw dust in her eyes and deceive ourselves by 
uttering the specious and threadbare arguments used by Mr. Punch 
and Miss Corelli. If woman’s place is only in the home, we should 
have resolutely kept ber there, but, nolens volens we shall have to 
accept the inevitable and logical consequences of having helped cr 
rather induced her to break the hearth-bonds, by offering her 
tempting positions in Offices, Factories, Board Schools, and Govern- 
ment Departments, and not even content with that we must forsooth 
play into her hands by so conducting and organising our political 
propaganda as to make her realise that she is one of the most 
important factors in any election. Let us accept the inevitable, 
for it is the inevitable, and desist from opposing the irresistible 
march of events, for we have only admitted woman to the outer 
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world because the right moment had arrived for doing so, and not 
because of any choice on the part of man. A natural and bene- 
ficial growth has been at work, compelling us, even against our 
judgment, and in the opinion of many of us our bettter judgment, 
to admit woman to man’s kingdom, but instead of kicking against 
the pricks let us rejoice that we shall have her assistance and partner- 
ship in the world of affairs. In our prosperity during the past half- 
century, we men in our individualistic ideals and worship at the 
shrine of mammon, and the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
have forgotten our responsibilities to our weaker brethren, and 
woman will help us to mend some of the present results of our 
short-sighted and selfish methods. 

If any additional reason were required to justify the recognition 
of woman as in very truth man’s equal, and in moral courage his 
superior, it is only necessary to remember that when a man dies 
leaving a wife and family unprovided for (or, at the best, amongst 
the middle class very inadequately), neither the Government, nor 
municipalities, nor society at large, nor man generally, or in par- 
ticular, feel in duty bound to keep that home intact, because of the 
sacredness of home life generally, or of woman’s unfittedness or 
inability to compete with man. No, man under such circumstancs 
recognises no inequality, but leaves the woman to bear her own 
burden and to fight her own hard struggle, and more often than not 
woman comes out victor in the apparently unequal contest, 

Man’s admission, that destitute women are at least his equals by 
neglecting to make any special provision for them, except the 
workhouse, will have to be extended, by giving woman, whether 
destitute or not, equal voting power with himself. 

Woman has had to learn her lesson in a hard school, especially 
the majority of married women, and when the parliamentary vote is 
granted to her, as it will and must be ere long, she will not abuse 
it. Probably for a long time we men will be surprised at the little 
practical use she makes of her new opportunities, but gradually 
her influence will be felt, and the British Empire will become a 
sweeter, purer, and happier Empire for her “ interference!” 


FREDERICK THORESBY. 





LUX MUNDI ANTIQUA ET NOVA. 


OnE cannot but think that Dr. Goldwin Smith, in his book Jn Quest 
of Inght,is no more likely to find it than did his illustrious pre- 
decessors Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Des Cartes, Kant and Hegel. 

The term philosophy implies a love of wisdom, but most of the. 
ancient philosophers, and some of the moderns, limit the possibilities 
of the acquisition of wisdom by pursuing it in one direction only ; 
and they sought, by excluding all knowledge of the physical or 
external world, to distinguish themselves in the discovery of truth 
by their reasoning faculties alone. They only looked at one side 
of the medal; and so, by ignoring the facts and achievcments of 
science, their deductions, while being logically sound, are apt to be 
very far from sound scientifically. The physical universe was, and 
is, to many philosophers, a terra incognita, and it would seem that 
the “true” philosopher has generally deemed it beneath his dignity 
to explore it. He has heard of it, of course; and, therefore, 
knows of it; but it cannot be said that he is intimately acquainted 
with it. It is enough for him to believe that his philosophy is the 
only true, all-containiug omnipotent source of knowledge. 

One cannot but think that if this spirit of philosophic self-com- 
placency had not dominated the world’s great philosophers in the 
early and more recent times, the progress and elevation of the haman 
race in all that constitutes our civilisation would have been much 
more exceedingly great. Such speculations of philosophers which 
have become crystallised into various cults have not always been 
productive of good, nor have they always tended to increase the sum 
of human happiness, because they were wanting in the essentials to 
a knowledge of natural laws, and of the chemico-physical sciences. 

We see, in our mind, a person playing on a string instrument 
and producing therefrom sweet sounds of harmony; Socrates also 
saw him, and was inspired to seek to show by the lyre and its 
harmony that the soul exists, and that it is immortal. This was 
quite praiseworthy in itself, but how much better it would have 
been if Socrates had first sought to discover the nature of sound 
and how it was produced! It would seem that he did not look any 
farther than the lyre and the player fingering it, yet there are other 
things necessary to sound. ‘There is the atmosphere, composed of 
minute particles of matter which must be set in motion by the 
vibration of the wires of the instrument, and also the mechanism of 
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the hearing apparatus, a knowledge of either of which Socrates 
would seem to have been ignorant of. 

Then Plato, among his other great works, attempted to prove the 
existence and immortality of the soul by likening man toa boat aad 
a rower. He seems to say that it is as necessary for man to have 
a soul to guide him as it is for a boat to. have a rower. To him 
the human body and the boat are of equal value—which, from his 
point of view, is not much to speak of. The value and worth is in 
the rower or soul. Now, had Plato devoted a portion of his 
gigantic intellect to acquiring a knowledge of physics and the phy- 
sical world, he might have been known as the inventor of the 
steam engine, and as the first man to demonstrate the power and 
utility of steam. Had he done so, what an incalculable boon and 
blessing he would have conferred upon mankind, and what a stupen- 
dously magnificent monument he would have raised to himself ! 

If Aristotle had had a thorough knowledge of physiology and a 
microscope, what might he not have done, in anticipating Pasteur, 
for the animal and vegetable world in a little laboratory in a back 
street in Athens? 

And then what wondrous things would Epictetus have achieved 
for himself and mankind had he during his moments of recreation 
got a lit-le knowledge of the world round about him, and thought 
out som2 of the mysteries and potentialities of magnetism and 
electricity ? 

These thins having been accomplished, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
would doubtless have been known to us as the engineer who tun- 
nelled the Alps, bridged the Hellespont, connected Spain with 
Africa by a submarine passage and bnilt a railway to the Sonrce of 
the Nile. But as these old philesophers did not possess the neces- 
sary light and knowledge to do any of these things their successors 
of more recent times might have availed themselves of the eon- 
temporary wisdom and won renown by becoming physicists im posse 
as they undoubtedly were philosophers in esse. Had they done so, 
what an incalculable amount of misery, torture, cruelty, oppression, 
tyranny and premature death humanity might have been spared ? 
It will be said the world in the time of Plato or Praxiteles was. not 
ready for such wondrous events as those I have indicated. May I 
ask why? Surely the golden age of Greece was one in which the 
mightiest achievements might have been wrought had the energies, 
skill and talents of the people been developed and properly directed, 
We feel inclined therefore to hold the various schools of philosophy 
responsible for the stagnation that eventually caused the overthrow 
of both Greece and Rome. Philosophic self-complacency and 
sycophancy were in no small measure the real enemies of both 
nations. By neglecting to educate the barbarian, the barbarian: 
eventually overthrew the civilisation based on philosophy. 
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The metaphysician and philosopher with his farthing dip is still 
among us, ever vigilant to detect some innovation that might con- 
flict with his views and interest, and to denounce and designate any 
new theory of a scientific nature as an ultraphysicism, as much as 
to say that scientists are but poachers in what the philosopher 
considers his exclusive province of metaphysics. 

The venerable author of Jn Quest of Light has sought to be fair 
in dealing with the metaphysician and the physicist. It cannot, 
however, be said that he possesses the necessary practical knowledge 
of the physical sciences to enable him to discuss the subject as fully 
and thoroughiy as it ought and deserves to be. Philosophers are 
prone to treat the physical universe as a mere conception, not a 
reality. The physicist, on the other hand, deals with it as a solid © 
fact, and it is only through this material fact that the reality of the 
philosopher can be discovered and comprehended. The pathway to 
reality is hard, and entirely of a physical nature. There is no 
other way possible. By travelling along it we can trace the human 
mind to its origin. Along the same pathway we can discover the 
origin of individual consciousuess, We know that we have no 
consciousness of any existence prior to the one we now experience. 
The experience of ante-birth or prenatal consciousness being wanting, 
we have no evidence to establish metempsychosis as a scientific 
fact. Conscious personality or consciousress of anything is merely 
the sum total of our experiences of anything in particular, and our 
experiences cannot be disassociated from our physical organism. 
Subconscious, or subliminal, experiences are those the impressions 
of which the normal consciousness is momentarily unconscious ; but 
an impression having been registered in the brain the normal 
consciousness may at some future time become cognisant. The 
new-born babe is not a conscious being. No one is cognisant of 
the incidents of his birth, and a variable period must elapse between 
our birth and our cognition of personal consciousness, Conscious- 
ness then is the product of evolutionary experiences. Consciousness 
is a function of the mind ; and the mind, as I have shown elsewhere, 
is evolved from cell intelligences. 

It can be demonstrated that the most infinitesimal particle of 
living matter known as a cell, a bacterium, an ameeba, a phagocite 
or zodphite possesses a degree of intelligence, and this microscopic 
intelligence is the beginning or parent of adult intelligence, or mind. 

If we consider conscience as the moral sense or determiner of 
right and wrong, it must be confessed that it is so as the result 
of thousands of years of experience. Experience taught primitive 
man to formulate customs and Jaws aimed to protect bis rights and 
interests, and the law of mewm et tuum may even be seen among 
the lower animals. The moral sense is, therefore, an evolutionary 
product 
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The sense of responsibility rests on experience, and the psycho- 
logical operation which expresses itself in “ Yes” or “No” is 
purely the result of accumulated experiences either acquired or 
inherited. To say that man is responsible in any other sense 
would imply injustice somewhere outside himself, inasmuch as 
he would be held responsible for the imperfections in his 
nature which were created and designed by a power other than 
himself. 

Consciousness, or his accumulated experiences, may cause @ wan 
when he comes to die many regrets and much remorse ; but neither 
regrets nor remorse at that time will avail him anything. His 
expressed regrets, remorse and penitence may, however, do good to 
others by adding to their experiences of life from which all men 
may gain profit. 

Mankind, then, having expressed the truth or principle of right 
and wrong in the form of customs and laws, individual man, being 
the unit of mankind, must comply with those laws or subject him- 
self to the penalty for their fracture or violation. Man is bound 
by a thousand tiny fetters which nevertheless exeicise a very 
powerful restraining influence over him; and should he attempt to 
cast them off or break through \them, he would most likely only 
increase the strength and weight of his bonds. Man then is in no 
sense a free agent to do as he may will. He must always remain 
in a measure responsible to his fellow men. 

If our thoughts range beyond earth and our present state it is 
because of the experiences inherited and acquired from parents and 
teachers. Our first states of consciousness were directed by our 
parents to some object outside our terrestrial sphere, and the im- 
pressions then made on our plastic brain tissues became a part of 
the sum total of our experiences. There is nothing more super- 
natural in this quest for extra-mundane help than there is in seek- 
ing those things which gratify our appetites, the taste or liking 
for which has been naturally acquired. 

The Ethics of the Anglo-Saxon world are said to be Christian, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are based almost entirely on 
the Decalogue and other Hebrew writings: and the Hebrew ethics 
are based on those of Assyria and Babylonia, The code of the 
great Babylonian King Hamurabi, 2285-2242 B.c., was written 
some centuries before Abram left Ur of the Chaldees; yet it would 
be difficult to find any modern code more replete with the sense 
of justice and regard for that which constitutes mine and thine. 
So that morality was taught prior to the evolution of Hebrew 
theology and Hebrew ethics. Ie there any proof then that morality 
is being shaken by the undermining of traditional beliefs? I do 
not think so. Nor doI think a moral interregnum is impending as 
a result of the achievements of physical scientists. On the con- 
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trary, I am inclined to think the world is better, no matter from 
what point one may look at it, than at any previous period in its 
history. Morality depends not on any particular theological belief, 
or Japan would not have attained the position in the world’s councils 
she has. If, however, morals be at a low ebb in Canada and the 
United States, or in any other nation at the present time, it is 
not because of the want of orthodoxy and secular education, but 
rather in the struggle for existence and gain necessary to meet the 
demands of modern society. 

Clinging to tradition will neither save a nation from immorality 
nor from materialism. But the nation or people which ignores the 
facts of true science is very apt to become non-progressive, corrupt, - 
and moribund. Orthodoxy did not save England from a moral 
interregnum extending through the whole of the eighteenth 
century. That period is characterised by Lord Macaulay as an age 
of low and dirty prostitution; an age when political virtue was 
mere coquetry of political prostitution ; an age when secret service 
money was used unblushingly to buy the support of Members of 
Parliament to enable the venal Governments to put through their 
unpopular and pernicious measures; an age when the backbone of 
orthodoxy, the aristocrats and squirearchy, deemed it no dishonour 
to visit the Paymaster-General almost daily to get the price of 
their votes. ‘I'he politicians of Canada and the United States in 
this age of so-called materialism may not be saints of spotless 
radiancy ; but I venture tosay, that as a class they are less corrupt 
and not less patriotic than the superlatively patriotic, but venal, 
English orthodox parliamentarians and politicians of the eighteenth 
century. Morality then does not always depend on dogma or 
creed. It is older than either, and I venture to say that the 
physical sciences offer a more solid and permanent foundation for 
morality than any one, or even all the various creeds of the 
world. The physical sciences are the newest revelation revealed to 
man by the all-wise, all-immanent and infinite source of kuow- 
ledge. This all-wise, all-powerful, we will say Spirit, is teaching 
men the true value of morality and righteousness apart from dogma, 
and at the same time giving men a broader, more rational and 
tolerant conception of His nature. Notwithstanding the fact of 
evolution as enunciated by Darwin and others, I venture to say 
that religion has nothing to fear from the physical sciences. The 
individual mind will still feel its dependency on its parent, the 
infinite mind, and the relations between the individual and infinite 
minds will for ever constitute a foundation for belief of some kind. 
We venture to hope and predict that that belief will be reasonable 
and in accordance with the almost transcendant knowledge of the 
twentieth century. We must not forget, however, that all the 
knowledge we possess bas been revealed to us by the Unfinite mind 
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of which the individual mind is but an infinitesimal part, nor 
must we forget that as the individual mind is but a phenomenon of 
the infinite mind, we cannot consider it a finite entity without 
limiting the infinite. In conclusion we venture to say there need 
be no fear that man will dethrone Jesus Christ as the world’s 
Exemplar and Ideal. There is no one but will admit that the 
human character of Jesus Christ infinitely transcends that of any 
other founder of a religion, and the world will continue to honour 
Him with apotheosis for His works alone. But when the whole 
world shall have been leavened with the positive and irreffragable 
scientific knowledge of the twentieth century will it or any part of 
it, continue to accord personal ubiquity and immanence to the holy 
mother of Jesus Christ and to the spirits of the innumerable host 
of minor saints to whom salutations and supplications are being 
continuously and simultaneously made throughout the habitable 
globe? The propounding of this question is not to evoke polemical 
controversy, nor is its purpose to disturb the religious convictions 
of so many millions of the human race. It must, however, and 
very soon, be subjected to the most critical examination under the 
most powerful searchlight that science can discover or invent. If 
science can in this way demonstrate and substantiate the reason- 
ableness and absolute truth of the personal ubiquity and immanence 
of the greater and lesser saints, Mr. Goldwin Smith will be able to 
say: Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace—for light 
will have been found. 
JAMES Baveu, 








OPEN LETTER TO THE REVD. FATHER 
BERNARD VAUGHAN. 


REVEREND Sir, 

I have scanned, with more curiosity than interest, the 
comments in your recent sermons on the actions and habits of those 
coustituting themselves the “upper class” and select Society, of 
which we may term the ruling powers of the nation; and must 
confess that nothing new or astonishing was gathered from your— 
to my mind—wild comments. 

If you have erred in your denouncements of a corrupt and 
ungovernable Society, your error arises from your inclination to 
leniency in accordance to what you believe to be the impulses born 
of a taith to which you personally and exceptionally are an 
ornament. 

No doubt can be entertained that your remarks are the impulses 
of honour and truth, spoken freely and fearlessly, as one would expect 
from those like the Howards, Newmans, and Vaughans, on the 
stainless roll of honoured names and English gentlemen. 

While being convinced that your object in justly denouncing the 
irregular and idle extravagance of Society, one cannot forget or omit 
the fact that you are a Jesuit, a member of the Society of Jesus, 
whose power and influence is asserting itself through the length and 
breadth of our land, instances of which have already been realised 
by the nation, and will stand prominently when future history is 
recorded in letters of iron. 

You, withont being aware of the fact, are only after all a tool of 
the Order—(a small pinion-wheel in the vast machinery construction 
of an ocean liner)—an Order the most perfectly and mysteriously 
governed, and most powerful organisation, almost beyond the 
ordinary conception of the thinking units of mankind. 

The growth of the power and influence of the Black Pope has 
associated Empires and Nations in the past with wars, corruption, 
and extravagance among its “nobles,” when in Rome they became 
imprisoned within its walls to sufferand starve for their folly, while 
the “barbarians” (Society’s title) lay siege to its city walls as 
Alaric’s army watched its gates. 

Modern France became corrupted and suffered. Italy also 
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became infected, and drove most of her sons away from their native 
land, whose revenge brooded anarchy and assassination. 

Whatever your purpose may be in adopting the text you have 
taken for your sermons against Society’s wrongs and shortcomings, 
there can be no doubt in my mind that the power prompting and 
encouraging you has a special object in view. Whether that 
object may be to form or encourage associations to purify Society 
by weeding out the offenders, or whether to add to your great 
influence and direct its use to some new evil, remains to be seen. 

The Church to-day is lamenting the multiplication of so-called 
‘* infidels,” preaching against drink, gambling and immorality, but 
encouraging these vices and creating them in all their worst 
forme. 

The State Church styling itself “ Protestant”—the wolf in 
sheep's clothing—aided and supported the late Government under 
the late Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, in a war which received 
the prayers of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishops of Chichester, 
Durham, and representatives of Nonconformity in the persons of 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell and others. 

Goodness answered their prayers as the prayers of the Russian 
Church were answered, the victory given to the infidel. 

The late Dean Farrar warmly supported war, and quoted in its 
support authorities in the immoral David and the butcher Joshua. 
Canon Knox Little was an eloquent supporter. I had listened to 
his discoarses often with pleasure, and lived to look on his princi- 
ples as regards war with hatred and disgust. 

Wars, especially when unnecessary, like the infamous opium 
war, and financiers’ war in South Africa, stimulates for a time a 
nation’s industries,—eventually, like Society’s habits, to become 
decayed and dead—-wrecks, corrupts and decays the nation’s 
manhood. 

The great wars of the past have been for the aims of a corrupted 
Society in every case, withont exception, and engineered by the 
Church. 

We have aState Church to-day wearing the mask of two-faced Janus, 
one face with smiles directing its flocks to fairyland, with another 
face of the demon of destruction encouraging massacre, corruption 
and vice with all its evil associations, and events eclipsing the 
immorality, wickedness and vice of the Middle Ages! Why is the 
birth-rate declining? Why are marriages becoming less? hence 
the multiplication of unemployed, especially among women, and 
the decay of domestic home. Why is prostitution rampant and 
vice flourishing with its evil omens in our parks and streets ? 

Because Society wants to make money rapidly by sweated labour 
and bubble companies, and acquire wealth from the corruptions and 
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scandals associated with costly, useless wars, encouraged by a Press 
and Pulpit who have misled the people to add to their dividends 
and stocks ! 

Wars do much to desecrate and destroy the homes of the working 
classes, who ought to be a nation’s backbone. Wars concentrate 
and collect the youth and manhood of the nation in positions that 
encourage immorality and vice and fill the ranks of unemployed, 
workhouses, and prisons, spreading disease in many homes and 
surroundings. 

No ordinary observer can fail to be convinced that our country 
to-day, in its association with the Salisburys, Ralfours, its Primrose 
Leaguers and Romanised State Church, has become infected and _ 
polluted in its Courts, Commons, and Councils, as France, Spain, 
and Italy became under the Bourbons. 

Priests, monks, and nuns have during the past flocked to this 
country for a home and shelter, refugees from tyranny they them- 
selves have created, eventually to work mischief, and above all to 
paralyse and corrupt the legislative machinery of the country and 
lay bare and unmolested theft, massacre and fraud, fortunately 
checked by the strong voice of public opinion and advent to power 
of a Liberal Government. : 

Tt is only necessary for me to quote one illustration of the growth 
and power, how it grows and ends, exercised by the secret influence 
of the Order of the Society of Jesus known as the Jesuits, who 
have the great task before them in the conversion of England, 
under the mask of the “ Catholic Church,” to the folds of Rome. 

How is that influence used ? 

In the case of Quebec, whose inhabitants had been noted for their 
“‘ piety,” brought up under priestly control. 

Her early governors were “ military monks.” When Jesuits 
appeared on the scene they acted the prevailing spirit of submission, 
and with their “ noted craft,” aided largely by the confessional box, 
eventually secured a remarkable influence over the community. A 
writer in the Hdinburgh Review, 1904, points out that absence from 
church was punishable by law, as was also absence from confession. 

The Calendar was filled with special days for prayers and purifi- 
cation. Priests, with monks and nuns, crowded the city in numbers 
disproportionate to the lay population. The ‘‘ Conseil Supérieur ” 
took careful note of the least religious laxity, and the pillion, the 
stocks, and a certain wooden horse with a sharp spine were the 
ready instruments of correction. Example of Law, page 5: “ Any 
person going into the woods without a licence should be whipped and 
branded for the first offence, and sent for life to the galleys for the 
second, while the third offence was punishable with death.” 

Have not the monks, priests, and chapels, with their monasteries, 
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grown of late years since they got the encouragement of the ex- 
Empress of the French, who was the cause, through the Church, of 
the great war between France and Germany, so that her son might 
become Emperor ? 

Is not the feather showing the way of the tide the growth of the 
power of the ‘Order of Jesus” in the Roman processions that 
parade our streets? Showing the latitude that the clergy exceed 
under the growing influence so busy at work. Have we as a nation 
(of course, exceptions, and noble ones, to the rule) sunk to a degree 
of brutality that would put a cannibal to shame ? 

A recent brutal, unmanly execution of a British soldier in India. 
The rising caused by that unjust tax and its consequences, unjusti- 
fiable massacre with dum-dum bullets at its brutal executions, un- 
worthy of a race professing enlightenment and a so-called Christian 
Church, for, unfortunately, a whole race gets a bad name, although 
the voices of those who denounced such atrocities are swamped and 
stifled by the gold-seeking patriots. For a war encouraged by the 
so-called Church of England we can look to-day into the gold mines 
of South Africa, where the gold-bugs thrive on the labour of 50,000 
Chinese coolies isolated from women, whose ravages are fewer than 
would have been recorded had 50,000 white men been in their 
place under similar conditions. 

The great blot in America’s history was the slave-trade, and its 
horrors and disregard of human life. The greater blot, the civil 
war that followed, and the shame and responsibilities on those of 
its authors ! 

Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry raised the fire to burn the prairies 
of slavery which Abraham Lincoln confirmed and sealed with his 
life ! 

The slave-owners wanted their flesh, and now the mine-owner 
wants his gold, under a blot in our colonies under our flag that 
eclipses the immorality of Sodom and Gomorrah ! 

The late Tory Government came completely and hopelessly under 
the sway of “the conversion of England party,” and left our 
country dishonoured, defeated, impoverished, with a debt and 
interest that we, like America, will hand down to generations 
unborn. 

You have denounced the actions of certain units of Society that 
will figure prominently in pages of future history, almost eclipsing 
that during the reigns of Charles and the Georges. 

The Victorian era will figure prominently amongst its scandal: 
pages, most of which will be traced to the great cancer growing and 
maturing in the nation, of which the Order of Jesus or Society of 
Jesuits is the root. 

I observe its growth creeping over the present Government, whose 
influence will be checked in dealing with corruption, as it deserves, 
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in a fearless uninfluenced manner, in a way that the nation expects 
without the aid of Society sermons, which only serve as an end 
justifying the means. 

I have no reason to doubt your good and sincere utterances, and 
believe that, like other honourable and distinguished of your 
co-religionists, that the honour of the good name you have inherited 
will always be associated with efforts calculated to benefit the country 
and people on whom her great sons in the past have done so much, 
and which to-day threatens to become destroyed if lessons that good 
theology teaches be not ignored. 

I ask you to judge by past events, of which in the limited space 
of a letter it would be impossible to fringe, and have no doubt that 
the conclusion will be one for improvement on the success associated 
with honesty born of truth, without which no effort of any nation 
or people can border on happiness while there is yet time to repair 
to some extent the great errors of the past. 

The influence of the Society of Jesus has always been associated 
in the past with bigotry, illusionary and misleading dogma, untruths, 
tyranny and persecution. 

The tyranny of the parish martinet is well known, most marked 
in the late Conservative administration, and in party tactics where 
opposite expressions of feelings were dealt with violence and 
ignorant mob law. ‘‘ Religious” impulses, largely bred by the 
influence of the Jesuits, led to the terrible conflict between France 
and Germany. Its influence defeated the Austrian forces in 1859, 
when Field Marshal Hess, a man who had proved his worth at Aspern, 
Wagrum and Leipsic, was debarred from command because he was 
a Protestant. 

Officers in the French army were given command on the 
same grounds that the commander was appointed to the Spanish 
Armada, not for their ability, but because they had favour in a 
desperately corrupted Court. 

The late, Boer War was to us in the twentieth century history 
repeating Ttself in incompetence, corruption, and wide misrule. 
Officers appointed to commands for which they proved themselves 
unfitted, for no Government officer of worth would have associated 
himself or placed himself under the “cloak ” of incompetence which 
ruled at the War Office. 

Lord Lansdowne’s speech in the House of Lords with reference 
to Lord Wolseley confirmed this. Wars in the past have been the 
outcome of Society scheming associated with scandal. 

The British nation lost valuable lives, lives that the navy and 
country could ill afford, by the act of Admiral Tryon, when the 
Camperdown rammed and sank the ill-fated Victoria. Evidence 
proved at the time that it was a wanton, deliberate act not to 
destroy one, but all of the ships! The outcome of Society scandal 
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information that I have since gathered from men whose mouths were 
closed by orders conveyed on the warships Zdgar and Phaeton confirm 
that impression, “‘ the outcome of a Society scandal!” 

Preaching against Society's doings is useless, and only adopted 
as an end justifying the means. If Churches of any creed or faith 
are to be tolerated or respected, they must exist on the principles of 
truth, the foundation of good religion, good morals, good nations, 
good politics, and good people, and that lawmakers should not be 
law breakers. That for breaches of the law the penalty should be 
the same for the high and low units of the land, as the rain and 
sunshine falls equally upon the just and thejunjust. 

If Churches, especially'the so-called State Church, sets its face 
against moving with the advancing changes of evolution of which 
Society sermons and shoddy dogma will not avail, the last resting- 
place of your Order will become as nations in the past became—a 
hotbed, and England must follow the example of all nations in the 
past and present, who have adopted education and freedom in its 
true form, from which—notably during the existence of the late 
‘Conservative Government—the nation was rapidly drifting. 

Pablic expression of opinion at the recent election indicates that 
the nation is not without hope. Many, like the prodigal, have to 
some extent retrieved the errors of the past—errors that will stain 
the pages of history for centuries. 

Recent events have shown us that the “ feather shows the way of 
the tide,” although they may appear unimportant, and, like the 
maturing seed, of no consequence in its early growth. 

Our newspapers are constantly displaying events in prose and 
illustrations with regard to the growth of an antiquated dogma. 
King Edward's birthday celebrated on St. Peter’s Day, his accession 
or anniversary celebrated on the same day as that of the Pope. 
Toleration of corruption upheld and unpunished by one-sided judge, 
unbridled military scandals, corruptions in our courts of justice, 
“the Beck case,” and failure to deal honourably with an injured 
man, like the Dreyfus case in France. 

France was led into error, yet France acknowledged it when dis- 
covered, and; rehabilitated and restored a victim to falsehood un- 
paralleled in history to his former position and rank. 

What compensation did Beck get? A miserable pittance from a 
Government who did not stop at lavishing public money on their 
friends and relations. Many, indeed! 

The brutal treatment of the Kaffir in South Africa, the brutal 

tment of their executions in Egypt are unworthy of association 
with the British flag. 

The German Emperor is selling his country to the sway and 
influence of the Black Pope. A certain address to his military cadeta, 
warning them that if necessary they must be prepared to shoot down 
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their own kindred, rings of the true spirit of Jesuitry! His armies 
led to Africa, and butchered, as the Italians were led to massacre 
at Kassala, and as a conspiracy from some source was formed, to 
defeat our troops on the banks of the Nile. There is hope for us. 
yet if the present Government stand by the pledges they gave to 
the people that returned them to power, which, if carried out, will 
do more for the country than scheming Society sermons, although 
they may be delivered in solitary instances in sincerity beyond 
question. The directing heads working mischief are in obscurity ; 
the action of their tools is plainly seen, for there can be no question 
as to the mischief done, and plainly apparent to-day to every one 
who gives ordinary attention to the events of our country. 

My object for this letter is solely that I have the country’s in- 
terests at heart, and I believe that you have the same. 


I have the honour to be, 
Yours faithfully, 
Freperic W. TuGMAN. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
AND ITS RELATION TO THAT 
OF SCHOPENHAUER. 


Peruars the most important element in the elusive spell that the 
astronomer-poet of Persia weaves around his readers is that garment 
of mystery that enwraps his real character, a character which a first 
perusal of the Rubaiyat seems to make perfectly clear, but in which 
every subsequent reading shows us some unsuspected subtlety, some 
dark depth whose obscurity made us forget its profundity, or some 
steep height whose elevation made us think its peaks but a part of 
the surrounding clouds. At one moment Omar seems to be-a 
sensualist of the kind that a certain type of theologian is in the 
habit of holding up to the horrified gaze of his listeners as the 
fearful result of disbelief in his own particular cosmologica] dogmas ; 
at another he seems to be one of those great spirits like the writer 
of Ecclesiastes, who rise once in every few centuries to record their 
detestation of that remorseless “ Wheel of Things” on which all the 
children of time whirl endlessly to their own destruction. 

Some forty years have now passed since Fitzgerald’s magnificent 
translation first made the Rubaiyat accessible to the Western world ; 
and yet we are still uncertain whether its writer was an optimist or 
& pessimist, a man who believed that sensual pleasure is the only 
good, or an amiable cynic of irreproachable character, who enjoyed 
posing Byronically as a ‘‘sad dog.” 

One is often tempted to wish that Schopenhauer had read these 
quatrains, expressing, as they do, a philosophy so like his own in 
many fundamental principles, and yet so utterly different in the 
practical deductions that it draws from them. Wecan imagine with 
what eagerness he would have assimilated what he believed to be 
true, with what vehemence—not to say violence and intemperance— 
he would have rejected what he considered false, and with what 
lucidity he would have pointed out where that error crept in that, 
on his theories, vitiates the ethical deductions of Omar. 

But this was not to be ; and it falls to one who possesses neither 
the insight, the reasoning powers, nor the attractive style of Scho- 
penhauer, to attempt the comparison of the two philosophies. 

Few of men’s works bear the impress of their makers’ indi- 
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viduality more indelibly impressed on them than systems of 
philosophy. We may or may not confess it with shame, but confess 
it we must, that we are led to adopt a given system of philosophy 
as much by sentiment as by reason. Having chosen our system, 
we are compelled to support its claims to validity to other people 
by reason and by that alone, because reason is the only intellectual 
coin that possesses the same standard of value to all intelligent 
men, whilst our own sentiments can only appeal to that narrow 
class of individuals possessing temperaments substantially similar to 
our own. Hence long habit finally induces us to believe that it was 
reason alone that led us to adopt our own particular system of 
philosophy, and we are rather inclined indignantly to reject the- 
suggestion that individual sentiment had anything at all to do with 
the matter. 

If this be the case with the followers of philosophies, it must a 
fortiori be so with their founders, We may, therefore, learn a good 
deal about a philosophy from the character of its founder, and vice 
versé. In doing this there is of course always a danger of intro- 
ducing argumentum ad hominem. The most unbiassed of men 
cannot approach any system of philosophy with a perfectly open 
mind, and there is always a risk, in trying to piece together a phi- 
losopher’s character from his works, of arguing that, because his 
doctrines seem to us to inculcate views that are subversive to our 
own moral code, his character must inevitably have been stained 
with evil. To see how great this danger is, we have only to consider 
what kind of character posterity would have accorded to Nietzsche 
or even to Carlyle, if it had known those men solely by their writings, 
without having a knowledge of their actual lives to guide it. 

It is just here that we meet with difficulty about Omar. If we 
knew his private life we could interpret his philosophy ; if we knew 
how far his written philosophy expressed his real views we could 
build up his character. Information is wanting to us on both points, 
so we have to grope in the dark as best we may, taking care neither, 
on the one hand, to fall into the error of deducing too much from 
his philosophy as expressed in the Rubaiyat, nor, on the other 
hand, by over-timidity to allow the salient points of his character 
and teaching to escape us. 

Obviously the first necessity is to arrive as well as we can at 
some conclusion as to whether the Rubaiyat is intended to be taken 
literally or metaphorically. In fact the crux of this question is: 
When Omar speaks of wine does he mean wine or God? Over 
this question much paper and ink have been expended, and the con- 
clusion arrived at by those most competent to judge seems to be in 
favour of taking Omar literally. Leaving arguments based on 
individual lines and verses out of the question, it seems difficult to 
come to any other conclusion. We may take it as a general rule 
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that, whenever any doubt can exist as to whether a piece of writing 
is to be taken literally or figuratively, it is safer to take it literally 
until some very strong argument against doing so has been put 
forward, Now the arguments against taking Omar literally all 
reduce to this: If Omar meant what he said, and meant it to be 
taken literally as he said it, he must, if judged by the code of 
morals theoreticnlly prevalent in the Western world in the twentieth 
century, have been an immoral man, and it is not likely that so 
great a scholar and poet would be an immoral man. Now a mere 
casual glance at this argument is enough to show that it is not a 
sufficient reason for reading into Omar a meaning other than that 
which his words literally express. The argument assumes (1) 
that Omar’s writings actually express his real opinions in some 
form or another ; and (2) that Omar was a moral man judged from 
our standpoint. Now the first assumption is probably correct, as 
we hope to show later, but for the second we have no grounds 
whatever. Considering the age in which Omar lived and the 
people that surrounded him, the probabilities are that those 
qualities which seem to his apologists to have necessitated his 
being # moral man actually would tend to make him an immoral 
one. His superior learning, while we well know from experience 
that it would not necessarily of itself keep him from the coarsest of 
excess, would, in the age in which he lived, remove from his mind 
those checks that acted strongly on intellects far less powerful than 
his. His intellect was strong enough to make him despise the 
superstitions reasons that caused the orthodox Mohammedans 
around him to abstain from wine; whilst the lamentable example of 
some of our most distinguished scholars has shown us that mental 
superiority alone is not sufficient to keep those gifted with it from 
excess of which the most ignorant would be ashamed. 

We must not forget that anything in Omar’s writings that 
savours of orthodox Mohammedanism springs, not from conviction, 
but from policy. In every Jekyll there lurks somewhere a Hyde 
whose lower character often overmasters the higher one no less 
fatally in real life than in Stevenson’s fable. Bearing these two 
facts in mind it will seem not only possible, but even probable, 
that Omar was not a moral man judged from our point of view. 
The fact of the matter is that all this spiritualisation of Omar 
springs from a desire to rehabilitate his character on the part of 
those who admire the poetry whilst they are shocked at the senti- 
ments of the Rubaiyat. However well-meant this desire may be, 
it only tends to keep us from the truth about Omar and his 
philosophy, and we must therefore carefully avoid it. 

We may conclude then that, within the bounds of probability, 
Omar was not a moral man, and that, therefore, if he meant any- 
thing serious at all by what he wrote, he meant it to be taken 
literally. 
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But the crucial question is, whether he did mean anything at all. 

Is he not perhaps speaking all the time with his tongue in his 
cheek? Is it not possible that all our pity for him is simply 
sympathy wasted on a man who is all the time laughing at us and 
consumedly enjoying the sight of the folly that makes us believe 
his pessimistic outpourings to be really the complaints of a mind 
embittered by the hardness of fate? May he not be giving some 
hint of this to those few of his readers who can read between the 
lines when he says : 


But leave the Wise to wrangle, and with me 
The Quarrel of the Universe let be, 
And, in some Corner of the Hubbub couched, 
Make game of that which makes as much of Thee?” 


These are not easy questions to answer. Omar may be deceiving 
us consciously, as we have just suggested, or unconsciously. If he 
did so unconsciously he must have been a Byron, if consciously a 
Mephistopheles. On the whole it seems improbable that Omar 
wrote down views that he consciously knew himself not to hold 
merely for the pleasure of seeing his fellow-men make fools of 
themselves by believing those views to be his genuine self-expression. 
It is noticeable that, in no lines of the Rubaiyat, with the excep- 
tion of the last two of the quatrain just quoted, does there appear 
any trace of what we may call shallow cynicism. Bitterly disgusted 
indeed is Omar with the whole “sorry scheme of things,” but his 
whole work breathes the deepest and tenderest sympathy with those 
individuals who, like himself, are bound to play their part in that 
scheme and suffer for its innate imperfections. We have a better 
opinion of human nature than to be able to believe that the author 
of such a verse as this : 


“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled, 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head ”— 


and the man who wrote the Fable of the Wine-Pots could all the 
time have been bitterly mocking those whose hard fate he pretended 
to pity. If he could do this he must have been, not a man, but a 
fiend of the pit. It is more charitable and probably more correct 
to suppose that that one cynical verse was forced from his pen ina 
moment of petulance, quite excusable in a mind so tortured as 
Omar’s must have been if his writings be the real expression of his 
character. 

But if we can acquit Omar of all conscious deception, we shall 
find it less easy to acquit him of all unconscious posing or Byronism. 
There is a kind of character that makes a most sincere man, and 
one whose life may have been not only respectable but highly 
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virtuous, pose as an amoralist or even an immoralist, without him- 
self suspecting for one moment that this is a pose and nothing 
more. Even when there isample common knowledge of the private 
life of such a writer his moral character and his message are often 
sorely misjudged by his contemporaries, as were those of Byron. 
And there is obviously a far greater danger of misjudgment in the 
case of a man like Omar whose life, nationality, and environment 
are alike strange to his critics. In such a case the safest course is 
to go by analogy with writers whose private lives are known to us 
as well as their writings. Any one who asserted that all Byron’s 
verses on the satiety of sin were the real expression of his character, 
and of the whole of that character, would greatly err; but his error 
would not be nearly as great as that of a critic who considered 
those poems to consist of nothing more than a worthless web of 
insincere theatricalities, not only not expressing the real character 
and feelings of the poet, but actually hiding them. Now, if we 
compare the poems of Byron with Omar’s writings, we see that, 
allowing for the immense difference in quantity in the two, there is 
still almost infinitely more that has an insincere ring in it in 
Byron than there is in Omar. The only quatrains of the Rubaiyat 
that seem to us to ring untrue are xl. and xli. and Ixix. to 
ixxi. In xl. and xli. especially there is a strong touch of the 
early Byron who wrote Lines by a Minor. The same posing as 
@ fine gentleman who feels it his duty to apologise to his fellow- 
rakes for dropping into such unfashionable company as that of 
scholars and literary men that pervades Byron’s earlier work is seen 
in these two verses. Thus xli. : 


“For ‘Is’ and ‘Is not,’ though with Rule and Line 
And ‘ Up-and-Down’ without I could define 
I yet, in all I only cared to know 
Was never deep in anything but Wine.” 


Here Omar undoubtedly refers to those mathematical studies in 
which he was so proficient. Now, however little he may have 
believed that a profound knowledge of the exact sciences could 
throw light on metaphysical questions, it is hardly likely that 
Omar would have attained the mathematical knowledge that he 
possessed without considerable study: and it is quite certain that 
that study could not have taken place if he were “never deep in 
anything but wine.” This verse and the one before it may be taken 
then as a piece of unconscious Byronic posing. 

Verses xix. to lxxi. show Omar in the Childe Harold stage of 
Byronism. 

Thus lxix. : 


* Indeed, the Idols I have loved so long 
Have done my credit in men’s eyes much wrong, 
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Have drowned my Honour in a shallow Cup, 
And sold my Reputation for a Song.” 

Omar may not have been a moral man, but, as far as we can 
judge, he took particular care not to offend the orthodox by his 
outward actions. ‘‘ His credit in men’s eyes” remained remarkably 
fair until men began to read his Rubaiyat. 

But, beyond these not very serious lapses, there are few signs of 
unconscious insincerity in Omar, and many and many a sign of 
conscious and unconscious sincerity. We do not reject the poetry 
of Byron on account of his very numerous insincerities, we should 
not therefore reject that of Omar because of his very occasional 
lapses into petulant pessimism or overdrawn amoralism. : 

Having endeavoured to clear away these preliminary difficulties, 
and having come to the conclusion that practically the whole of the 
Rubatyat contains a philosophy which is both consciously and 
unconsciously the sincere belief of its writer, we can safely begin our 
task of analysing that philosophy and comparing it with that of the 
greatest of pessimists—Schopenhauer. 

That there exist the closest of analogies and the sharpest of 
contrasts between the two philosophies will be evident at a glance to 
the most casual reader who is acquainted with Schopenhauer’s views. 

The most characteristic features of Schopenhauer’s philosophy are 
its transcendental idealism combined with a strong trace of 
empirical ‘‘ materialism,” its metaphysical doctrine of a purposeless, 
self-striving force as Thing-in-Itself, whose self-expression under 
the forms of space and time constitutes ourselves and the Universe 
as it exists for us: its deduction of empirical determinism and of 
the real existence of evil preponderating over good from this 
metaphysical doctriné, and finally its deduction of estheticism as 
the temporary, and asceticism as the final escape from the evil of 
existence. It will be observed that we only mention the most 
striking conclusions without entering in the slightest detail into the 
arguments by which those conclusions were reached. The conclu- 
sions alone and not the arguments are at present our theme. 

Let us now consider the analogies and contrasts that exist in the 
Rubaiyat with these most characteristic points in Schopenhauer’s 
system. In the first place, there can be no doubt that 
Omar was a determinist, if, as we believe, the Rubaiyat 
is the sincere expression of his views. No less than eleven 
quatrains are given up to the expression of absolutely necessitarian 
doctrines. Omar's is necessitarianism carried to its logical 
conclusion. For him the expression “ It was written” is the only 
key to the workings of the Cosmos. All around him he sees 
Nature from its lowest to its highest representatives struggling and 
suffering: bound to carry on the course of action set for it by 
something outside itself, although that course appears to be pursued 
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amidst the blood and tears of creation and to be directed toward 
no intelligible réAoc. ‘Whatever it be that rules the Universe seems 
to Omar to have called it into being for his owu diversion, and to 
have set the machine going with no more thought for its sentient 
component parts than an engineer has for the wheels and cranks of 
his machine—less indeed, for self-interest makes the engineer oil 
the moving parts that they may not grate on’ each other, while this 
being sits and gazes with the apathy of eternal self-satiety at the 
wreck and jar of a Universe which, to him, is but a toy that a 
single idle word has raised from nothingness, like which a single 
word could create thousands more, From this chain of cause and 
effect nothing is exempt: prayer is useless, complaint futile, hope of 
relief during life meaningless, 


“The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on, nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it,” 


Omar’s idea of necessity reminds one of the Greek ’Avayxy in 
Alcestis. 
*Ey® xal 8a povoas 
kal perdpawos yéa, cal 
mrétoT av dyydpevos Adyov 
kpeiooov ovdev *Avayxas 
nopov 


kal yap Sevs 6 rt vevon, 

ovr Goi rovro TedeuTa: 

kai rov év xarvBas Saudfes ov Bia cidapov, 
ovdé Tis drrordpov Anparos éorw adds. 

So far the most orthodox follower of Schopenhauer could find 
little with which to disagree, True, he would object to the half 
expressed and wholly implied notion of something outside of the 
machine having made and started it, but, after passing over this 
difficulty, he could find little to quarrel with in Omar's pure and 
rigorous determinism. But from the ethical deductions of Omar he 
would utterly dissent. The Fable of the Wine-Pots expresses in a 
singularly fine allegory the fact admitted and maintained by 
Schopenhauer that our real character is stamped on us at our birth, 
and that it never changes throughout our whole life, though its 
appearance in space and time, which is often erroneously termed 
our character, can and does alter with our circumstances. 


m. . They sneer at me for leaning all awry. 
What ! ! Did the hand then of the Potter shake?” 


But what is Omar's deduction from this? Verses lxiv. and Ixv. 
tell us. 
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The former verse asks whether we shall be punished for the sins 
that our very character compels us to commit, and comes to the 
conclusion that we shal] not. ‘He's a good fellow, and ’t will all 
be well,” is the cheerful summing up of the matter. Schopenhauer 
can give us no such comfort. 

Every sin is punished with eternal justice, for the very excellent 
reason that every injury done to another is really done to our- 
selves, since reality is unity. The next verse gives us the 
conclusion of the whole matter according to Omar: 


“ My Olay with long Oblivion is gone dry ; 
But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by-and-bye.” 


Sensual pleasure, says Omar as plainly as possible, is the only way 
to make this wretched life at all bearable. What says Schopen- 
hauer ? Sensual pleasure, indeed all but ssthetic pleasure, can 
but increase our misery: esthetic pleasure brings relief but for a 
moment: nothing but asceticism can relieve us fully and finally 
from the pain of being. 

As with Omar’s determinism, so with his pessimism. Its likeness 
to that of Schopenhauer up to a ‘certain point is only equalled by 
the sharpness of its contrast with it after that point. To Omar, as 
to Schopenhauer, the Universe with all its strivings is one vast 
mistake. So utterly and hopelessly useless are all the ends that 
men strive after in the Universe that the sight of their daily 
battling for what turns to dust and ashes in their hands would be 
the most ludicrous of all comedies, did not our close relation to the 
players make it the most bitter of all-tragedies. 

Compare the verse: 


*“ One Moment in Annihilation’s Waste, 
One Moment of the Well of Life to taste— 
The Stars are setting, and the Caravan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing—Oh, make haste ”— 


with the words with which Schopenhauer closes ‘ Die Bejahung und 
Verneinung des Willens zum Leben ”—“ Vor uns bleibt immer das 
Nichts.” The same man might have penned the two sentences. 
But now consider Omar's practical deduction from his conviction 
of the uselessness of all that men strive after, and Schopenhauer’s 
deduction from his no less firm conviction. 


* How long, how long, in definite Pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute ? 
Better be merry with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadder after none or better Fruit ” 


sings Omar. Omar thinks that because the highest aims that men 
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struggle for bring them no happiness, they should immediately 
cease to struggle for anything bat mere animal comfort. Schopen- 
hauer, on the other hand, recognises that the lower we make our 
aims, the further we are from emancipation, Kiss the rod, he 
teaches; for by it alone will you learn that you cannot be happy, 
and then, and not till then, will your unhappiness cease. Every 
one who does you what he believes to be an injury is really doing 
you a service, for he is driving this great truth into your mind; 
and the more cruel the injury, the greater is the service that he is 
doing you. 

The pessimism of Omar is something much shallower than that 
of Schopenhauer. Much of Omar's pessimism springs from his 
thanatism. Schopenhauer, too, is a thanatist, but if he could 
have believed in the thanatism of Omar, who is so certain that the 
death of the individual is the end of his sufferings, he would have 
been an optimist, and no pessimist. Why trouble to persuade one- 
self that one is happy by living in besotted drunkenness, when, on 
Omar's own theory, a far more dignified and certain cure for unhap- 
piness would be self-slaughter ? There can be no doubt about Omar's 
views on this question of thanatism, when he says: 


* But come with old Khayyan, and leave the Wise 
To wrangle. This is certain that Life flies, 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies, 
The Rose that once has blown for ever dies.” 


Schopenhauer’s followers have no such flattering unction as this to 
lay to their souls. The rose, indeed, dies ; but the tree, unfortunately, 
lives to produce flowers like it. 

We have seen how closely analogous many important views of 
Omar are to those of Schopenhauer, and noticed how sharp is the 
contrast between the practical deductions that the two men draw 
from apparently the same speculative premises. It is now our 
task to seek some cause for this phenomenon. Why should Omar 
be a pessimist, a thanatist, and a determinist, and deduce as the 
practical ideal of life a state of continued animal enjoyment; while 
Schopenhauer, who was all these things, deduces as his ideal sesthetic 
contemplation, complete renunciation of the world, asceticism, and 
self-mortification ? It is not that their different modes of life and 
material surroundings led the two men to such widely divergent 
conclusions. The last person in the world to be able to renounce 
personally any creature comfort was Arthur Schopenhauer, a 
philosopher living on a comfortable private income in those most 
unheroic of surroundings, a German town in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and earlier part of the nineteenth centuries. It is quite 
likely that circumstances compelled Omar the Hedonist to live much 
more simply than Schopenhauer the Ascetic. Whence comes the 
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difference then? We believe it can be summed up in one phrase : 
Omar was a realist, Schopenhauer a transcendental idealist. 

The average man—in England, at any rate—loves to flatter his 
feeble mind with the belief that practical conduct is guided solely 
by what he calls ‘“‘ common sense,” and that the mystical and obscure 
differences of philosophy can have no bearing upon practical 
matters. Perhaps the error of this point of view was never better 
shown than in the present case. We are firmly convinced that, 
had Schopenhauer known nothing of Kant or Plato, his ethical 
views would have been much the same as those of Omar; whilst 
Omar, if he had had the knowledge of those two philosophers that 
Schopenhauer possessed, would have put forward a system hardly - 
distinguishable from that expressed in “ Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung.” In fact, to use an expression that Shopenhauer him- 
self would have used, we believe that both Omar and Schopenhauer 
were gifted with practically the same ‘‘ metaphysical character,” 
and that the difference of their “ empirical characters ” is due simply 
to the different external circumstances that acted on this “ meta- 
physical character,” and gave it its expression in space and time. 
In fact, we believe that an intelligent Buddhist, acquainted with the 
facts of the case, would express what we have just stated by the 
more picturesque assertion that Schopenhauer was a reincarnation 
of Omar. 

To Omar and to Schopenhauer alike the Universe was a place of 
useless and unending torment; but what a different Universe was 
Omar’s to that on which Shopenhauer looked out! To Omar all that 
he saw existed per se as he saw it: space was real, time real, causa- 
tion existed independently of the mind that perceived it. Outside of 
nature, and apart from it, yet existing in space and time, stood an 
unintelligible Being, that for some purpose unknown, but still for 
some purpose, had made nature out of nothing, had made it in 
itself as it appeared to man, one of its component parts, and had 
separated Himself from it. The machine was made and left to 
itself, but it had been made in such a way as necessarily to cause 
pain to the sentient component parts of it. Omar believes in an 
intelligent God, but as to His other attributes he is agnostic. To 
his mind the wonderful revelations of the mystic, and the profound 
speculations of the philosopher, can alike bring no relief. The 
Universe is a place of torment; therefore, since Omar is sure that 
there exists outside it Something that consciously created it for some: 
definite purpose, that Something must be either evil or incompetent, 
If the Creator is all-good, He cannot be all-powerful; if all- 
powerful, He cannot be all-good. 

Such is the Universe and such its Creator to Omar. He sees evil 
all about him in the individual phenomena with which he is sur- 
rounded, nothingness in the aims for which the best of men strive. 
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But, since all these separate phenomena are realities to him, and 
separate disconnected realities, he can deduce no reason in the 
nature of things why this evil should exist; nor does there appear 
to him any reason why the nothingness which he had noticed in the 
ends for which he and men like him had striven should be a neces- 
sary and inevitable ingredient in every action of everything in the 
Universe. His position is like that of certain mathematicians who 
have discovered empirically formule in the theory of numbers which 
hold for every number for which they have yet tried them, but of 
whose validity for any number not yet tried there can be no 
certainty until the formule has been proved to be true d priori by 
pure mathematical reasoning. Omar, as a realist,had no means of 
co-ordinating the separate cases of evil that he saw, and reducing 
them to one general law of & priori necessity, which should embrace 
the whole universe, because he was a realist, and, therefore, every 
separate phenomenon was a thing in itself, and unconnected with any 
other phenomenon, 

Bearing these facts in mind it is not difficult to see how Omar 
deduced his hedonistic philosophy. He himself was a scholar, an 
artist, and a man of sensibility, and his friends had been men of 
similar stamp. They had striven for the highest ends for which 
men can strive, had found them to be but Dead-Sea Apples, and 
had died ultimately with ideals shattered and faith destroyed. 
‘There is something very pathetic in the quatrain : 


“‘ Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about—but evermore 
Came out by the same Door as in I went.” 


But, as we have seen, the fact that the things for which he and 
those like him had struggled had ended in nothing, was not enough 
to show Omar conclusively, as a realist, that all ends that are 
struggled for in the Universe must necessarily end in that way. 
He no doubt suspected this to be the case, but, as a realist, he had 
no & priori grounds for such a conviction, and so he started to seek 
empirically some end, no matter how high or how low, whose 
-attainment should not be fraught with pain, sorrow, and disappoint- 
ment, such as had accompanied all the ends for which he and those 
around him had striven. And how was his search rewarded? He 
saw the stupid, swinish multitude, the Boootians, the drunkards, and 
the free-livers far happier in the attainment of their low ends than 
the artists, scholars, and men of genius whom he had known had 
been in the accomplishment of their high ones, There is nothing 
strange in this. The more highly developed a man’s mind the 
more sensitive it is, and therefore the more easily affected by the 
“‘Weltschmerz. To the selfish sensualist the sufferings of others are 
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of no account. The only sufferings that he has to bear are his 
own ; while the man of sensibility, in proportion as he is a man of 
sensibility, bears on his shoulders the sufferings of the whole 
universe. Looking at the question then from the realistic stand- 
point of Omar, the absolutely logical conclusion of the whole 
matter is summed up in the old words: ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die,” With Omar's character, Omar’s experience, 
and Omar’s realism, we believe that, as an honest man, he could 
have come to no other conclusion; and that that conclusion would 
have been Schopenhauer’s had not that philosopher been born in 
an age permeated by the transcendental idealism of the critique of 
Pure Reason. 

How the transcendental idealism of Schopenhauer leads to his 
deduction of asceticism as the final practical aim of life is well 
known to all those who have read the last book of the first volume 
of his chief work. However, as we have attempted to show how 
Omar's character combined with his realistic philosophy led to his 
practical Hedonism, we shall conclude this paper by showing as 
shortly as may be how such a character, combined with the trans- 
cendental idealism of Kant, naturally leads to the asceticism of 
Schopenhauer. 

We have seen what kind of a Universe it was on which Omar 
the Realist looked out, and how different it was from that which 
Schopenhauer the Transcendental Idealist saw. To the latter there 
was but one reality—the Thing-in-itself: space and time were but 
the forms under which it presents itself to the human mind, apart 
from the human mind they are meaningless, non-existent. But 
causation is unthinkable without space and time, so that the Thing- 
in-itself, whatever it may be, must, an Sich, be self-determined, 
lawless, and irrational. Here Schopenhauer finds the key to the 
whole mystery of evil. The Universe is but the Ding-an-Sich 
striving ever to render its nature clearer to itself. Reality is 
indeed Wirklichkeit, a continued “ worksomeness” or striving. 
But, since the Ding-an-Sich is by nature irrational, its representation 
of itself under the forms of space and time must necessarily be 
self-destructive, for self-destruction is the only way in which 
absolute irrationality can be pictured by our essentially rational 
minds. Hence all courses of action, from the lowest to the highest, 
that seek for any end in the world, are of necessity doomed to 
disappointment from the very nature of the reality of which the 
world is a representation. 

Here then is the crux of the difference between Omar and 
Schopenhauer. Omar only knew by experience that everything 
that he had tried had ended in sore disappointment ; Schopenhauer, 
though he may himself have endured far less unhappiness than the 
Poet-Astronomer, saw that evil was bound mp in the very nature of 
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things, and that the final end of all strivings must inevitably be 
nothingness. Here Schopenhauer’s pessimism is something far 
deeper than Omar’s. To the iatter there may be happiness in the 
Universe—in fact he believes that he has found it in sensual 
pleasure—but to the former, with the same character but a wider 
intellectual outlook, there can be no happiness from the very nature 
of the Universe in itself. 

But here the Transcendental Idealist can give a hope which the 
Realist is quite unable to offer us. We cannot indeed be happy, 
but we can at least escape from unhappiness ; and the method of 
escape is through our unhappiness itself. When philosophy, or 
experience, have taught us the futility of all our desires all motives 
will have ceased to act on us; when no motives act on us we have 
ceased to have any meaning as phenomena, since we are no longer 
in relation to anything else. Our warfare is accomplished, and our 
labour is passed, and we obtain our eternal Nirvana by absorption 
into the primal unself-consciousness, which is unending nothingness. 

We must live our life to the full, and expose ourselves to all the 
“‘ buffets of outrageous fortune,” until we learn the uselessness of 
all our desires, and, through the fulness of Being, arrive at the 
infinite peace of Not-Being. 

Such is the ethical doctrine that we believe the character of 
Omar would have deduced, if it had been enlightened by the 
teachings of Kant. Whether it be true or false who shall decide ? 
The farther we penetrate into the mysteries of life, the more are 
we compelled to re-echo the words of the great Philosopher-Poet 
whose philosophy we have been discussing : 


“ For in and out, above, about, below, 
"Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow-Show 
Played in a Box, whose Candle is the Sun, 
Round which we Phantom Figures come and go.” 


©. D. Broan, 

















GEORGE ELIOT AND GEORGE COMBE. 


ALTHOUGH originality of thought is the initial characteristic and 
ultimate criterion of genius, it is nevertheless often possible to 
distinguish with certainty the personalities of writers whose influence 
has contributed to the evolution of a particular mentality, by certain 
characteristic peculiarities traceable in its methods of thought and 
style of expression. 

It is impossible, for example, to help perceiving the influence of 
Goethe on the mind of Carlyle; or of Carlyle on the mind of 
Emerson ; or of Goethe and Byron on the mind of Lytton. 

The emanations of the mind become coloured more or less by the 
shades of thought and feeling which it is habitually assimilating, so 
much so that, though generally, perhaps quite unconsciously, its 
creations bear unmistakable evidence of the psychological pastures 
in which it has been accustomed to browse. 

The law of psychic generation, the inception by a living brain of 
the mental expressions of others, is really as constant and unre- 
mitting in its operation as that of cross-fertilisation by which new 
varieties of plants are produced, with the retention of certain 
unmistakable characters of the ancestral type. 

An interesting and striking illustration of this truth, which, 
however, seems to have hitherto entirely escaped the notice of 
critics, probably for the reason that they have been persons 
unfamiliar with the writings of George Combe, is afforded in the 
literary creations of George Eliot. 

From early womanhood, George Eliot was personally acquainted 
with George Combe. In October 1852 she stayed with Mr. and 
Mrs. Combe in Edinburgh, and on other occasions both were guests 
in the house of a mutual friend. 

Any one acquainted with the philosophical opinions and literary 
style of George Combe’s phrenological writings, cannot fail to be 
impressed by the strong bias which they have given to the 
character of George Eliot’s genius, and the important influence 
which they have undoubtedly exerted on its creations. 

Miss Mathilde Blind, in her Life of George Elidf, tells us that at 
Rosehill, the residence of George Eliot’s friends the Brays, “ George 
Combe discussed with his host Mr. Bray, the principles of phre- 
nology.” And further, ‘George Eliot gave as a labour of love 
lessons in German to a minister’s daughter, because she judged 
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from the shape of her young friend’s head, that she must have an 
excellent understanding.” 

In acknowledging some photographs sent asa present by Rossetti, 
George Eliot wrote: ‘“‘ The ‘ Hamlet’ seems to me perfectly intel- 
ligible, and altogether admirable in conception, except in the style 
of the man’s head. I feel sure that ‘Hamlet’ had a square 
anterior lobe.” 

Here the phrenological bias is apparent ; a square anterior lobe 
would involve amply developed organs of ideality and wonder; a 
type of forehead which George Eliot evidently considered the. 
necessary organic concomitant of a temperament sufficiently 
imaginative to see ghosts. 

In George Eliot’s letters there are numerous references to Mr. 
George Combe, and to phrenology. 

To Mrs. Bray she writes on May 6, 1846: “Tell Mr. Bray I am 
getting too amiable for this world, and Mr. Donovan’s Wizard 
hand would detect a slight corrugation of the skin on my organs 
five and six” (combativeness and destructiveness), implying that 
they had decreased. 

The reference is presumably to Mr. Charles Donovan, the 
founder of the “London School of Phrenology,” who was then a 
leading professor of the science, and who had written a defence of 
it in reply to some eminent opponent. 

Writing to Miss Sara Hennell, June 2, 1852, she says: “I had 
a long call from George Combe yesterday. He says he thinks the 
WESTMINSTER, under my management, the most important means of 
enlightenment of a literary nature in existence—the LHdinburgh, 
under Jeffrey, nothing to it, &c,!!! I wish I thought so, too,” 

Miss Mathilde Blind, in her Life of George Eliot, refers to this 
period as “the palmy days of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, when 
Herbert Spencer, G. H. Lewes, John Oxenford, James and Harriet 
Martineau, Charles Bray, George Combe, and Professor Edward 
Forbes were among the writers that made it the leading exposition 
of philosophic and scientific thought of the age.” 

“ Lewes called on me the other day,” writes George Eliot to Mr. 
Charles Bray, September 18, 1852, “and told me of a conversation 
with Professor Owen, in which the latter declared his conviction that 
the cerebrum is not the organ of the mind, but the cerebellum rather. 
He founds on the enormous comparative size of the brain in the 
grampus! The professor has a huge anterior lobe of his own. 
What would George Combe say if I were to tell him? But every 
great man has hi® paradox, and that of the first anatomist in Europe 
ought to be a startling one.” 

In a letter to the Brays, October 12, 1852, George Eliot wrote : 
“T enjoy talking to Mr. Combe (she was then visiting Mr. and 
Mrs, George Combe, at their residence in Edinburgh)—he can tell 
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me many things, especially about men in America and elsewhere, 
which are valuable ; and besides, I sometimes manage to get in more 
than a negative or affirmative.” 

Writing to Miss Lewis, February 19, 1842, she says: “I dare 
say you have added, subtracted and divided suppositions until you 
think you have a sure product, viz.,a good quantum—or rather, 
a bad one—of indifference, and forgetfulness, as the representation 
of my conduct towards you. If so, reverse your arithmetic, for be 
it known to you that, having had my propensities, sentiments, and 
intellect gauged a second time, I am pronounced to possess a large 
organ of ‘ adhesiveness,’ a still larger one of ‘ firmness,’ and as large 
of ‘ conscientiousness ’—hence, if I should turn out a very weather- . 
cock and a most pitiful truckler, you will have data for the exercise 
of faith maugre common sense, common justice, and the testimony 
of your eyes and ears,” 

Between August and October 1854, George Eliot wrote from 
Weimar: “In his (Schiller’s) bedroom we saw his skull for 
the first time, and were amazed at the smallness of the intellectual 
region.” 

Some critics have said that George Eliot ‘‘ constructs ” character. 
It is, however, in the light of the phrenological idea that she blends 
the psychological elements of her characters, and the phrenological 
bias of her mind is the clue to it. 

**To George Eliot,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ of course, various 
psychological theories, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s and others, were 
tamiliar. They were too familiar, we may fancy, when in defending 
Maggie Tulliver she appeals, as I have said, to the desirability of 
conforming to enlightened expositions of modern psychology. That 
may suggest a possible danger—the danger of constructing her 
characters oat of abstract formule instead of reversing the process.” 

George Eliot recognises in ‘all the complex relations of human 
character, with their tragic and grotesque consequences, the truth 
enunciated by George Combe, that it is excessive activity and wrong 
direction of faculties logically necessary, and intrinsically good, so 
long as rightly balanced by mutual restraint, from which all the 
discords, perplexities, and agonies of human existence arise. 

In “Amos Barton” she tells us that “ Mr. Pilgrim (one of the 
two local doctors) generally spoke with an intermittent kind of 
splutter ; indeed, one of his patients had observed that ‘ it was a 
pity such a clever man had a pediment in his speech,’ But when 
he came to what he conceived to be the pith of his argument or the 
point of his joke, he mouthed out his words with slow emphasis ; as 
a hen, when advertising her accouchement, passes at irregular 
intervals from pianissimo semi-quavers to fortissimo crochets.” 

This was a manifestation of that exorbitant self-esteem which 
magnifies all personal possessions, and recalls the following observa- 
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tion by Mr. George Combe:* “I have seen individuals mistake 
the impulses of the sentiment under consideration (self-esteem) 
for the inspiration of genius, and utter commonplace observations 
with a solemnity and emphasis suitable only to concentrated 
wisdom.” 

Further evidence of Mr. Pilgrim’s self-esteem is given in the 
statement that: “ Pratt’s patients were profoundly uninteresting to 
Pilgrim ; their very diseases were despicable, and he would hardly 
have thought their bodies worth dissecting.” 

The head of the Rev. Amos Barton, who had sufficient confidence 
in himself to vex the souls of his churchwardens and influential 
parishioners by his fertile suggestiveness as to what it would be 
well for them to do in the matter of church repairs, and other 
ecclesiastical secularities, and who thought himself strong though 
he was not so—“ nature had given him the opinion without the 
sensation ””—is described as “a slope of baldness gently rising 
from brow to crown ;” in other words, a predominant development 
of self-esteem, with but mediocre development of the intellectual 
organs necessary to logical judgment, and his character corresponds 
with his cerebral conformation, for we are told that: “If there was 
any point in which he showed an inclination to be excessive, it was 
confidence in his own shrewdness, and ability in practical matters, 
so that he was full of plans which were something like his moves in 
chess—admirably calculated supposing the state of the case was 
otherwise.” 

The distinction between opinion and sensation, in the description 
of his thinking himself strong though he was not so, is such as 
would only be likely to occur to a genius well leavened with the 
doctrines of phrenology. 

The phrenological idea seems to have been an ever present factor 
in the portrayal of the physiognomical features of her characters, 
making them correspond with their dispositions and mental 
peculiarities. 

Only a believer in the science of Gall, Spurzheim and Combe, 
could have made the cerebral as well as general physiognomy of 
lawyer Dempster accord with the brutally selfish disposition of that 
domestic and social tyrant as George Eliot has in the following 
word-picture : “He was a tall and rather massive man, and the 
front half of his large surface was so well dredged with snuff, &. 
Mr. Dempster habitually held his chin tucked in, and his head 
hanging forward, weighed down, perhaps, by a preponderant occiput 
and a bulging forehead, between which his closely-clipped coronal 
surface lay like a flat and new-mown table-land.” 

It would not be easy to improve upon this as a piece of imagina- 
tive phrenological description of a powerful specimen of an animal- 
intellectual temperament. 


1 System of Phrenology, p. 188. 
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His preponderant occiput, the indispensable cranial concomitant 
of a grossly animal nature ; the bulging forehead, indicating adequate 
development of the intellectual organs essential to the legal intelli- 
gence ; between which—the back and front of his head, “ his closely- 
clipped coronal surface lay like a flat and new-mown table-land.” 

This flatness of the coronal brain is the phrenological concomitant 
of extreme deficiency of the organs of the moral sentiments, leaving 
his powerfully developed organs of the selfish and animal propensities 
unrestrained by the feelings of justice, reverence, and sympathy. 
All the details of his character and conduct correspond strikingly 
with his phrenological portrait ; the arrogant and ruthless brutality 
of his egotism; the malignity of his resentment; the lawless 
exorbitance of his animal appetites ; the efficiency of his reason for 
selfish purposes; the less perfect information of his intellect upon 
matters of detail not directly connected with his professional and 
habitual work—as when he asserted in the parlour of the Red 
Lion, that Presbyterians were called after a miserable fanatic named 
John Presbyter, who wore a suit of leather, in the reign of Charles 
I.; and silenced Mr. Luke Byles who said Presbyterianism was 
derived from the word “ presbyter,” an elder, by telling him that 
he was “ ignored by the very fleas that infested the alley in which 
he was bred.” 

Such words as “ occiput” and “ coronal ” are intrinsically phreno- 
logical terms, such as frequently occur in the writings of George 
Combe, as does also the word “ preponderant.” “ Paucity” is a 
word not familiar in works of fiction. George Eliot tells us in 
Scenes of Clerical Life, that the Countess was known to have ex- 
pressed deep disgust at the extreme ‘paucity’ of congregations on 
Ash- Wednesdays.” 

“The ‘ paucity “lof convolutions found in the cat, prevail through- 
out the entire genus to which it belongs.” 1 

The combination of great combativeness and destructiveness with 
proportionate self-esteem, which enables Dempster to delight in 
indulging the spirit of opposition for its own sake, when such a 
course is not inimical to his self-interest—such as the patronage of 
a wealthy client—and to carry all before him in disputing with 
others, by sheer force of brutal, ruthless egotism, is in precise 
agreement with his phrenological features, Thus, when his efforts 
to prevent the evangelical minister, ‘‘ Mr. Tryan,” from coming into 
the parish, have failed, he says: 

“There are many victories worse than a defeat, as Tryan shall 
find to his cost.” And again : ‘“ Any coward will fight when he’s 
sure of winning, but give me the man who'll fight when he’s sure 
of losing.” 

These are expressions of predominant and unrestrained com- 
bativeness. George Combe says of this propensity : 2 

1 G. Combe, System of Phrenology, p. 78. 2 Ibid. pp. 185, 136. 
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‘* An individual with predominating combativeness anticipates in 
a battle the pleasure of gratifying his ruling passion, and is blind 
to all other considerations. His love of contention is an instinct. 
He is a fighting animal. When too energetic it inspires with love 
of contention for its own sake. In private society it produces the 
controversial opponent who will wrangle and contest every point, 
and ‘even though vanquished, will argue still.’ ” 

In delineating the “ Countess” in Amos Barton, the physiognomy 
is made to phrenologically harmonise with the character. 

“The black lace pelerene, and the black lace veil falling at the 
back of the small closely-braided head.” 

“The lithe, dark, thin-lipped Countess is racking her smal/ brain 
for caressing words and charming exaggerations. The fair Caroline 
had had considerable experience of life, and had gathered therefrom, 
not, indeed, any very ripe or comprehensive wisdom, bat much 
external polish, and certain practical conclusions of a very decided 
kind. It is true the Countess was a little vain, a little ambitious, 
a little selfish, a little shallow and frivolous, a little given to white 
lies—but who considers such slight blemishes, such moral pimples, 
as these, disqualifications for entering into the most respectable 
society ?” 

“In society,” says George Combe,’ “we meet with persons 
whose whole manner is little, whom we intuitively feel to be 
unfit for any great enterprise or arduous duty, and who are, never- 
theless, distinguished for amiable feelings and good sense. This 
springs from a small brain favourably proportioned in its parts.” 

Contrast the foregoing description of the ‘“‘ Countess” with her 
small head and superficial character, with George Eliot’s descrip- 
tion of the “‘ Rev. Martin Cleves ”: ‘* Middle-sized, broad-shouldered, 
with a negligently-tied cravat, large irregular features, and a large 
head, &. To a superficial glance, Mr. Cleves is the plainest and 
least clerical-looking of the party (the conclave of clergy assembled 
at the vicarage), yet, strange to say, there is the true parish priest, 
the pastor beloved, consulted, relied on by his flock; a clergyman 
who is not associated with the undertaker, but thought of as the 
surest helper under difficulties, as a monitor who is encouraging 
rather than severe. Mr. Cleves has the wonderful art of preaching 
sermons which the wheelwright and the blacksmith can understand ; 
not because he talks condescending twaddle, but because he can 
call a spade a spade, and knows how to disencumber ideas of their 
wordy frippery. Look at him more attentively and you will see 
that his face is a very interesting one—that there is a great deal of 
humour and feeling playing in his grey eyes, and about the corners 
of his roughly-cut mouth ... and if you were to ask the first 
labourer or artisan in Tripplegate what sort of man the parson 


4 System of Phrenology, p. 400 
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was, he would say: ‘a uncommon knowin’, sensable, free-spoken 
gentleman; very kind an’ good-natur’d too,’ ” 

Here, again, the physiognomical features and mental charac- 
teristics accord with the doctrines of phrenology. 

“Other individuals, again,” writes Mr. G. Combe,) “ with far 
less polish, impress us with a sentiment of their power, force, 
energy, or greatness. This arises from great size (of brain).” 
“To infuse strength into the thoughts, and depth into the feelings, 
a large brain is indispensably requisite.” 

It is this conversance of her mind with the principles of phre- 
nology, acting in combination with her genius, which makes George 
Eliot so consummate whenever she has recourse to psychological - 
analysis of the motives of her characters in explaining their 
conduct. 

Tito Melema, for example, becomes the dupe and ultimately the 
victim of his capacity for finesse and dissimulation, and we are 
told: “Tito had an innate love of reticence—let us say a talent 
for it—which acted as the other impulses do, without any conscious 
motive, and like all people to whom concealment is easy, he would 
now and then conceal something which had as little of the nature 
of a secret as the fact that he had: seen a flight of crows.” 

“The repentance which cuts off all moorings to evil demands 
something more than selfish fear. He (Tito) had no sense that 
there was strength and safety in truth; the only strength he 
trusted to lay in his ingenuity and his dissimulation. Now that 
the first shock, which had called up the traitorous signs of fear, 
was well past, he hoped to be prepared for all emergencies by cool 
deceit—and defensive armour.” 

Here we have depicted with keen accuracy the play of a mind 
in which conscientiousness—the sentiment which gives the sense of 
the invincibility of truth and right, is deficient ; and that of secre- 
tiveness—instinctive cunning, excessive; giving undue confidence 
in the capacity for concealment, and duplicity. 

“When too energetic, and not properly directed, secretiveness is 
liable to great abuses. It then leads to a liking for concealment, 
intrigue, and crooked policy, for their own sakes; and to a feeling 
that it is wise and proper to wrap up the purposes of the mind in 
the profoundest mystery: cunning is mistaken for ability, and 
deceit for practical wisdom. It may prompt to the use of lies, 
hypocrisy, intrigue, or dissimulation, as means to gain an end.” ? , 

‘“‘It was a characteristic fact in Tito’s experience at this crisis, 
that no direct measures for ridding himself of Baldassarre ever 
occurred to him. ll other possibilities passed through his mind, 
even to his own flight from Florence; but he never thought of any 
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2 G. Combe, System of Ph . 160. 
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scheme for removing his enemy. His dread generated no active 
malignity, and he would still have been glad not to give pain to 
any mortal.” 

This aspect of mind results from considerable benevolence with 
very moderate destructiveness. 

‘‘ Combativeness enables us to meet and overcome obstacles, and, 
having surmounted them, desires no more. Destructiveness prompts 
us to chastise or even exterminate the causes of them, so that they 
may never rise up again to create fresh annoyance.” ! 

Secretiveness—faith in his power of concealment and deception— 
is the prevailing feature of Tito’s character; we are told that: 
“The question now was, not whether he would divide the common 
pressure of destiny with his suffering fellow-men; it was whether 
all the resources of lying would save him from being crushed by 
the consequences of that habitual choice.” 

And in the scene between Tito and Romola, when he has sold 
her father’s library without her knowledge, it is with his deception 
that she upbraids him. “ You are a treacherous man,” said 
Romola. “Had my father known you were a deceitful man, &c.” 

George Eliot’s description of the love of reticence as an 
“impulse ”——“‘ which acted as other impulses do, without conscious 
motive,” is an eminently phrenological definition. 

“Dr. Johnson,” says Combe, “ mentions of Pope that he took 
so ‘ great delight in artifice, that he endeavoured to attain all his 
purposes by indirect and unsuspected methods; he hardly drank 
tea without a stratagem. He practised his art on such small 
occasions, that Lady Bolingbroke used to say in a French phrase, 
that he played the politician about cabbage and turnips.’” 

The phrenological distinction between mental power and mental 
activtiy, upon which Mr. G. Combe strongly insists, is again and 
again brought into prominence and contrast by George Eliot's 
characters. 

Take for example the characters and physiognomies of Romola 
and her cousin Monna Brigida. Romola, majestic in physique as 
in character, is always serene by virtue of that effortless spontaneity 
concomitant of a mentality and physicality whose vitality are on 
the scale of magnitude which confers power. ‘She (Romola) has 
that way of walking like a procession,” says Monna Brigida,—‘ the 
‘short, fat woman, hurrying with frequent steps to keep pace with 
the majestic young figure beside her.’ Not that I find fault with 
it, only it doesn’t suit my steps.” The logical inconsistency of 
Monna Brigida’s remarks are of the same order as her gait, they 
always culminate in something which completely stultifies the 
higher meaning which they might have conveyed from a superior 
mind. Her embryonic hand, which we are told was “ little and 


1 G. Combe, System of Phrenology, p. 141. 
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looked as if it had been made of paste, and had risen out of shape 
in the baking,” also corresponds. 

The same phrenological principle is brought into evidence in the 
contrast drawn between the “ Fra Salvestro,” whose “face had the 
vacillation of a mind unable to concentrate itself strongly in the 
channel of one great emotion or belief—an expression which is 
fatal to influence over an ardent nature like Romola’s. Such an 
expression is not the stamp of insincerity ; it is the stamp simply 
of a shallow soul, which will often be found sincerely striving to fill 
a high vocation, sincerely composing its countenance to the utterance 
of sublime formulas, but finding the muscles twitch or relax in spite 
of belief, as prose insists on coming instead of poetry to the man. 
who has not the divine frenzy”; and “ Savonarola,” of whom we are 
told: ‘‘ Savonarola’s voice had been rising in impassioned force up 
to this point, when he became suddenly silent, let his hands fall and 
clasped them quietly before him. His silence, instead of being the 
signal for small movements amongst his audience, seemed to be as 
strong a spell to them as his voice, Through the vast area of the 
cathedral men and women sat with faces upturned, like breathing 
statues, till the voice was heard again in clear low tones.” 

In his System of Phrenology, pp. 99 and 100, George Combe says: 
‘In mental manifestations (considered apart from organisation) the 
distinction between energy and vivacity is equally palpable. On the 
stage Mrs, Siddons and Mr. John Kemble were remarkable for the 
solemn deliberation of their manner, both in declamation and in 
action, and yet they were splendidly gifted with energy. They 
carried captive at once the sympathies and the understanding of the 
audience, and made every man feel his faculties expanding, and his 
whole mind becoming greater under the influence of their power. 
Other performers, again, are remarkable for agility of action and 
elocution, who, nevertheless, are felt to be feeble and ineffective in 
rousing an audience to emotion. Vivacity is their distinguishing 
attribute with an absence of vigowr. At the bar, in the pulpit, and 
in the senate, the same distinction prevails. Many members of the 
learned professions display great fluency of elocution and felicity of 
illustration, surprising us with the quickness of their parts, who, 
nevertheless, are felt to be neither impressive nor profound. They 
exhibit acuteness without depth, and ingenuity without compre- 
hensiveness of understanding. This also proceeds from vivacity 
with little energy. There are other public speakers, again, who 
open heavily in debate—their faculties acting slowly, bat deeply, 
like the first heave of a mountain-wave. Their words fall like 
minute-guns upon the ear, and to the superficial they appear about 
to terminate ere they have begun their efforts, But even their first 
accent is one of power—it rouses and arrests attention ; their very 
pauses are expressive, and indicate gathering energy, to be embodied 
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in the sentence that is to come. When fairly animated they are 
impetuous as the torrent, brilliant as the lightning’s beam, and 
overwhelm and take possession of feebler minds, impressing them 
with a feeling of gigantic power.” 

Here we have, in the language of the philosophical commentator, 
the precise distinction illustrated in Fra Salvestro and Savonarola by 
the literary artist. 

‘Fra Salvestro had a peculiar liability to visions, dependent 
apparently on a constitution given to somnambulism. Savonarola 
believed in the supernatural character of these visions, while Fra 
Salvestro himself had originally resisted such an interpretation of 
them, and had even rebuked Savonarola for his prophetic preaching ; 
another proof, if one were wanted, that the relative greatness of 
men is not to be gauged by their tendency to disbelieve the super- 
stitions of their age. For of these two there can be no question 
which was the great man and which the small.” 

In this comparison, George Eliot brings into prominence a much 
disputed question, namely, whether belief in the supernatural is the 
concomitant of mental limitation and logical deficiency, and her 
emphatic decision is in agreement with the teaching of phrenology, 
which shows that there is no necessary correspondence between the 
development of the organ and faculty which phrenologists call 
‘‘wonder” or “spirituality,” and the other organs of the brain, 
such as those of reason, so that it may be powerfully developed in 
an otherwise great-minded person as Tasso, Bunyan or Dr, Johnson, 
or feeble or powerful in an otherwise small-minded individual, 
conferring a proportionate disposition to belief in the supernatural. 

In the versatile and talkative barber, Nello, we have another 
phrenological prototype ; we are told after one of his wordy answers : 
“*No;’ etc., answered Nello, whose loquacity like an over-full 
bottle, could never pour forth a small dose.” 

In his Elements of Phrenology, p. 134, George Combe says : 
“ Persons who have a great endowment of it (the organ of language) 
abound in words. In ordinary conversation their language flows 
like a copious stream ; in @ speech they pour out torrents.” 

George Eliot evidently intended us to understand that Nello was 
& person so endowed. 

An accurate knowledge of brain physiology is displayed in 
George Eliot's description of the fluctuating alternations between 
periods of mental obliteration and illumination of a brain in a state 
of senile decay, which Baldassarre affords. 

“Tt all came back to. me once,” he says, referring to the recol- 
lection of all the conscious experience of his past life previous to 
his shipwreck and illness; ‘‘I was master of everything. I saw 
all the world again, and my gems, and my books, &c. I was 
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locked away outside all: my thoughts. And I am ontside now. I 
feel nothing but a wall and darkness.” 

In the scene where Tito is suddenly confronted in the presence 
of an élite party by his forsaken and neglected-looking foster-father 
Baldassarre, we are told that “ Tito had never wilfully injured any 
living thing, but at that moment he could have trampled the breath 
out of a sucking child.” 

This, again, is true to nature and to phrenology. It was his 
love of approbation which was jeopardised in the presence of those 
whose estimation he most valued. 

“To be laughed at is worse than death to a person in whom 
this sentiment (love of approbation) is strong.”! : 

Mr. Casaubon is a character entirely in harmony with the essential 
principles of phrenology ; one in whom, to use a phrase of Russell 
Lowell’s, ‘‘ the cerebrum had drained the cerebellum dry.” The 
undeveloped and atrophied state of the organs of his social feelings 
has cut off those of his mental faculties from adequate physical 
nutrition. Hence, all his ideas are abortive and still-born for want 
of that vitality of physical relation which is indispensable to give 
the highest mental aspirations the personal equation necessary to 
their self-realisation, and forcibly exemplifies the phrenological 
dogma of the absolute indispensability of every faculty to the per- 
fection of all; and that no faculty is a substitute for any other. 
Casaubon is a sort of human abstraction, detached from the living 
interests of his species, through the extreme attenuation of those 
conscious and vital affinities essential to make any one an available 
individual component of the collective personality of mankind. 

George Eliot’s remark that, “there is a great deal of undis- 
covered country within us,” is eminently that of a person whose 
mind has been grounded in phrenological theories, 

The science of phrenology, as elucidated by George Combe, was 
undoubtedly a powerful factor in the psychological genius of George 
Eliot. It is impossible for any one familiar with the writings of 
George Combe to read the creations of George Eliot without being 
incessantly reminded of the principles of psychological and 
physiognomical law as enunciated by him. Her creations are in no 
inconsiderable measure his philosophy assimilated to high forms of 
creative literary art. 

Carlyle spoke truly when he said, “Snobs never honour the 
unaccredited hero.” It is often painfully absurd to witness the im- 
portance with'which ordinary people treat ordinary people, the 
mutual admiration and adulation of commonplace for commonplace, 
and the insensibility of such to the excellences of superlative and. 
supereminent natures, 

1 G. Combe, System of Phrenology, p. 190 
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George Eliot never mistook an actor for a hero, or the vapid and 
bombastic platitudes of shallow self-inflation for the virile emanations 
of genius. 

And for this profound penetration and insight into the most 
intrinsic workings of human character, she was undoubtedly largely 
indebted to the phrenological philosophy of George Combe, as the 
explicit educator of her splendid intuitive genius. 


Maovrice L. JOHNSON. 


qv 

















INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


{Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 1s occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 
friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and from cach other. } 


CAPITAL AND INDUSTRY. 


“The industry of the society can augment 
only in proportion as its capital augments, and 
its capital only in proportion to what can be 
gradually saved out of its revenue.” 

—ADAM SMITH. 


Tus is one of the fundamental truths at the root of the industrial 
problem, and, it is therefore, a good starting point for a discussion 
of the question. In order that its significance may be properly 
understood, it is necessary to add the definitions of capital by the 
same authority. He divides capital into two categories, viz., 
circulating and fixed capital, and defines them as follows : 


Circulating Capital: Money, provisions, materials, and finished 
work. 
Fixed Capital: Buildings, machinery, implements of trade, &c. 


The term “ finished work” in the former definition, is rather 
indefinite, but it evidently refers to those kinds of finished work, such 
as clothing, which are in most general demand. 

Capital, therefore, is taken to be a comprehensive term, embracing 
all things that are necessary toindustry, and if weso regard it, we 
shall not fall into the error recently made by a writer in the Press, 
who informed us that our industry depended upon the quantity of 
gold that the Chinese coolies in South Africa were able to bring to 
the surface. 

Capital in its primary form consists of the provisions and raw 
materials afforded by the earth. The provisions sustain labour, while 
it fashions the materials after the requirements of the times. These 
requirements become more varied as wealth increases, because man’s 
wants are always capable of expanding with his powers to 
gratify them. 

Of these productions ‘of labour, those things which represent the 
requirements of the productive classes, and are, therefore, in most 
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general demand, may be said to rank with provisions and materials 
as the circulating capital of the community. If any important work 
is to be performed, such as the making of a railway, or the building 
of a ship, a large supply of all these things is necessary to its ac- 
complishment. The provisions and other supplies are consumed, 
while the materials are operated upon, and so this quantity of cir- 
culating capital may eventually be said to have been converted by 
labour into the piece of work that was undertaken. The completed 
work partakes of the nature of fixed capital, because it does not con- 
stitute that kind of wealth that is consumed or operated upon by pro- 
ductive labour, and which is thus readily transformable. 

However, a vast amount of fixed capital has become necessary to 
industry. To this class of wealth belong the industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, and the machinery, tools, &c. With the constant 
improvements in machinery, all tending to save labour, the amount 
of fixed capital necessary per head of labour steadily increases, and 
labour becomes more productive. Although, in the long run, labour 
participates in the benefits resulting from labour-saving appliances, 
the immediate effect of their introduction may be very prejudicial 
to the labour of any particular industry. However, it is only by 
the adoption of all improvements that a manufacturer can success- 
fully compete, and his failure to march with the times would be 
more prejudicial. Mechanical invention often results in the dis- 
placement of labour, but thrift is always working towards further 
employment. 

Capital and labour benefit in common by the cheapening of 
commodities, and capital benefits a great deal further by receiving 
the same rate of profit upon a larger investment. As capital plays 
an increasing part in industry, it receives an increasing proportion 
of the results of industry. The proportion of the total that remains 
for labour, consequently, becomes less, but the individual reward of 
labour increases, by reason of the cheapening of commodities. How- 
ever, the augmentation of the individual reward of labour is micro- 
scopic when compared with the leaps and bounds that are possible 
to the capitalist. It is the first steps on the road to affluence that 
are difficult. As wealth increases the paces become more and more 
easy, until eventually, the traveller is borne along without effort. 
The luxury of the rich grows apace, while the condition of the 
workers remains comparatively stationary. It is the system that 
conduces to this result, and the problem is, how radically to alter 
the system, without discouraging thrift, without driving capital out 
of the country, or, in other words, without injury to labour. 


If “the industry of the society can augment only in proportion 
as its capital augments,” one would expect to find the largest in- 
dustrial populations in those countries which have the largest 
amount of capital at their command. But there may be exceptions 
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tothe rule. A country that devotes its capital to manufactures 
requiring expensive machinery, and allows such an employment as 
agriculture to fall into neglect, must support a smaller industrial 
population than another country having a similar amount of capital 
devoted preferably to agriculture, and those industries that require 
the least expensive machinery and implements. Moreover, in these 
days of the telegraph and rapid transit, there is a far greater induce- 
ment than formerly for a capitalist to invest his money abroad. 
When Adam Smith wrote The Wealth of Nations, it appears that 
people seldom invested in foreign undertakings; but now the case 
is different, and capital is freely transferred from one country to 
another. This is a very important development, because it has © 
rendered the nations less independent. Their welfare is, to a far 
greater extent, mutual, and none can greatly suffer or greatly prosper 
without several others sharing its fortune to an appreciable degree. 

Great Britain stands first amongst the nations as an investor of 
capital abroad. According to the Income Tax returns, the income 
from these investments amounted in 1898 to no less than 
£65,865,306. Although labour is employed at home by the spend- 
ing of these annual profits, it is a small thing in comparison with 
the labour which is employed abroad in turning the capital over 
and earning the profits, Foreign and colonial industry, therefore, 
benefits more from this particular capital than British industry does. 
If Englishmen had always invested their money at home, no doubt 
their accumulation of wealth would have been much slower, but we 
should have a vastly greater industrial population than we now 
have, The population would have expanded with the employment. 
There would have been a natural expansion, besides less emigration 
and more immigration. Although our industry would now be so 
much greater than it is, the position as regards poverty and unem- 
ployment would not necessarily be better than now, because if 
labour had augmented simultaneously with employment, that kind 
of unemployment which is due to the irregularity of industry would 
have developed in proportion, and other poverty would exist in pro- 
portion to the provision made for it, 


The following table shows the expansion of our revenue from 
investments made abroad, according to the Income Tax returns. 











Year. Income. Increase. 
1882/3 £31,890,423 — 
1890/1 55,488,832 £23,598,409 in 8 years 
1897/8 56,639,666 1,150,834 in 7 ,, 
1903/4 65,865,306 9,225,640 in 6 ,, 
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It is safe to conclude from these figures that the eight years 
18838-1890 were remarkable for the amount of British capital sent 
abroad. Possibly this great expansion of our income from abroad 
began a little earlier, but the figure for 1882/1883 .is the first of the 
series in my possession. During the seven years immediately 
following, viz., 1891/1897 the income from abroad remained com- 
paratively stationary, which suggests that there was little or no 
capital sent abroad during those years. The last period of six 
years, 1898-1903 reveals an increase in'the income of £9,000,000, 
but having regard to the enormous additions made during this 
term to our National and Local Debts, it does not seem probable 
that there could have been a great surplus of capital for investment 
abroad. If, therefore, our foreign investments were extended in 
these years, there must have been a corresponding extension of the 
capital invested in England by foreigners and colonials. The 
interest on this would not be deducted from ‘the foregoing 
figures, because it would not enter into that particular account.’ 

It is interesting to turn from the figures given above, to the 
emigration statistics for the same periods and for the -years 
immediately preceding 1883. The following are the gross figures 
for British and Irish emigrants : 


Annual Average. 
Ce, ee | 
8 ,, 1883-90 . ‘ . . . 254,521 
Ae . eee er 
So Se os Se pe ae 


From this statement it will be seen that the period 1883-1890, 
which was so remarkable for the sending abroad of British capital, 
was also remarkable for the great number of British and Irish 
emigrants who left the country. If this huge capital had not 
been sent abroad, it could have provided employment for all the 
labour that left the country at about the same time, and a great 
deal more besides. 


The transfer of capital from one country to another, however it 
may be arranged in the first place, must ultimately be effected by 
a larger exportation of goods (in relation to imports) by the lending 
country, and by a larger importation of goods (in relation to 
exports) by the borrowing country. Ifa large loan were taken in 
the form of specie, the borrowing country would find itself with 
more gold and silver on hand than would be necessary for its 
internal commerce, whilst its other wants would remain unsupplied. 
As a result the gold would immediately leave the country to pay 
for other things more'urgently needed. The converse result would 


1 eo of these:movements of capital is afforded by the statement on 
page 0/4, 
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be experienced by the lending country. It is true that a small 
fraction of the specie might be retained by the borrowing country, 
because its internal commerce would benefit by the loan, and rather 
more money than formerly would be required in circulation. 

Any country may show a regular excess of imports over exports 
or vice versa without its representing a transfer of capital. The 
balance may represent money receivable or payable on account of 
interest, freights, insurance and other services. But when the 
“Balance of Trade” (exports and imports account) undergoes a 
sharp fluctuation, it must generally be in consequence of a transfer 
of capital. ‘The investment of capital is the cause and the ultimate 
balance of the trading account is the effect. 

The American figures for recent years show most remarkable 
fluctuations, revealing a large transfer of capital to Europe and 
elsewhere. This is commented upon in the Blue Blook prepared 
in 1903 by the Board of Trade, in connection with the fiscal 
controversy : 


“ America is the only foreign country, so far as we know, which has 
made important investments in the United Kingdom in recent years, and 
the outflow of American capital, both for this purpose and for the 
re-purchase of American railway and other securities formerly held in 
this country, has doubtless affected considerably the ‘ balance’ of exports 
and imports both in the United States and the United Kingdom in recent 
years ; of course in opposite directions.” 


The following are the figures for the United States: 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 








— Excess of Imports | Excess of Exports 
(in millions). (in millions). 
1889 £2 _ 
1890 — £14 
1891 _— 8 
1892 —_ 42 
1893 4 — 
1894 7 49 
1895 — 16 
1896 _ 21 
1897 —_ 60 
1898 — 128 
1899 — 110 
1900 - 113 
1901 — 138 
1902 — 100 
1903 _ 81 

















“The sudden leap, in the year 1898, of the excess of exports to 
£128,000,000 must indicate that, in that-year, the United States 
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sent a large volume of capital abroad, and it appears that the 
operation was continued for several years. 

We know that during this period the Americans re-purchased 
a large amount of their railway stock from British holders ; that 
a war loan of £30,000,000 was floated in New York by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, and that several American industrial concerns opened 
branch factories in England. But these represent only a part of 
the transactions. The importation of capital is revealed in our 
own Board of Trade returns by a sudden leap in the excess of 
imports, But for the fact that America was able to come to our 
rescue during this period of war and governmental extravagance, 
its depressing effect upon our industries would have been greater 
than it was. 

Owing to the important unknown quantity of freights earned 
from foreigners and colonials, it is impossible to find out, even 
approximately, the ebb and flow of capital from and to the United 
Kingdom, but the following statement, showing as it does a period 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF UNITED KINGDOM 
(In Millions of Pounds) 





Freights 
Excess of Income from earned from 





Imports (includ- External Foreigners and 
ing specie). Investments. Colonials 
(estimated).! 

















34 69 
35 69 
39 69 
45 69 
47 72 
50 78 
52 78 
55 81 
55 81 
55 81 
55 81 
54 87 
55 87 
56 93 
57 96 
60 96 
60 99 
60 93 
63 96 
64 96 
66 — 




















1 See text for basis of estimate. 
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of ebb between 1884 and 1890, followed by a period of slackness 
between 1891 and 1897, and then by a period of flood between 
1898 and 1903 is probably in the main correct, because the 
income from our foreign investments! shows a rapid expansion 
during the first of these three periods, and a steadiness during the 
second. For the third period there is no such confirmation, but, 
on the other hand, I do not think that there is anything to dis- 
prove the general showing of the statement for these later years. 
We know that one great nation sent capital abroad during those 
years, and that we were in a position to need some of it, and that 
we did borrow a very considerable quantity. It also appears from 
the income tax returns that we lent a considerable quantity during 
this period of want. One would not have expected this, but it 
could easily have happened if we had been able, as evidently we 
were, to borrow still a greater quantity. 

In the foregoing statement, the column representing freights 
earned from foreigners and colonials is necessarily arrived at in an 
arbitrary fashion, the figures being three times the tonnage of 
British ships engaged in the foreign trade which were entered in 
the home ports during each of the years under review. The 
tonnage has been multiplied by.three, because it yields for the year 
1898, £96,000,000; a sum which approximates Sir Robert Giffen’s 
well-known estimate of £90,000,000 for that year. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the amount of interest 
and dividends paid upon foreign capital invested in the United 
Kingdom. Until recent years this was regarded as unimportant, 
but as a result of our borrowings during the past few years it must 
have augmented considerably. Its effect would be to diminish the 
credit balances and augment the debit balances in the final columns 
of the statement. 

We have some further evidence of the relief afforded us by 
foreign capitalists over the period of the Boer War, in the fact that, 
after the outbreak of the war, the highest monthly average minimum 
rate of discount charged by the Bank of England never exceeded 
6 per cent. After the Crimean War the highest monthly average 
touched 9$ per cent., whilst after the American Civil War and the 
Franco-German War, respectively, 10 per cent. and 84 per cent 
were reached. 

What America did for us over the term of the Boer War, they 
and others, including ourselves, have more recently been doing for 
Russia and Japan. Circulating capital in all quarters was drawn 
upon by these nations, and consequently the industry of many 
countries has suffered as a result of the war in the Far East. But 
the industry of the belligerents must always suffer most, because 
they must always contribute most to the war funds in proportion 


1 See statement on page 571. 
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to their ability to contribute; and they alone bear the burden. of 
the debts whieh they contract. 

As the dependence of one nation upon another becomes better 
understood, the prospects of universal peace should improve. But: 
the false notion, that when two nations go to war, the onlookers 
stand to benefit, is much more popular. People can‘ see" the tem- 
porary improvement of trade in this or that department, but they 
are slow to attribute to the war the general depression and un- 
employment that follow. The depression. is due to a shortage of 
circulating capital, as indicated by a high Bank Rate. At sach 
times the minimum rate of discount charged by the Bank. of 
England has for several years failed to touch the lowest point of 2 
per cent., which at other times it is mo uncommon thing for 
it to do. 

In the following statement the years are divided into alternate 
groups, viz., those in which the Bank Rate failed to touch the 





























Months during : : 
Average : Emigration (Annual 
wai Years. | Minimam Pages: tes Average), Satish 
Bank Rate. was’ maintaivied. and Irish only. 

1854-61 8 423 0 137,469 + 

1862 I 23 3 97,763 - 
1863-66 4 548 0 181,222 + 
1867-68 2 23 15 147,584 + 
1869-70 2 3y'5 0 194,405 + 

1871 1 25 1 192,751 - 
1872-74 3 45 0 212,037 + 
1875-79 H) 238 20 124,508 = 
1880-83 4 det 0 267,507 + 
1884-88 4) 3xo'0 14 248,827 - 
1889-91 3 3 0 230,139 

1892 1 24 5 210,042 - 

1893 1 35/5 0 208,814 
1894-97 + 23 33 162,400 - 
1898-04 7 359 0 194,942 + 





minimum of 2 per cent.,:nd those in which it did touch it. A: period: 
of fifty-one years is thus ceparated into fifteen groups, and against 
e«ch is given the number of British and Irish emigrants who: left 
these shores. It will be seen that when the Bank Rate is high the 
emigration figures are high, and vice versa, there being. only two 
terms out of the fifteen that are exceptions to the rule.and one of 
these terms covers only a single year (1893), and is rather of: the 
nature of a flash ix the pan. The term 1889-1891 isthe important 
exception, but against this may be set the thirteen groups in which 
the rule is followe'. This statement shows pretty conclusively that 
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at times.of general depression, due toa shortage.of ‘circulating capital, 
there is a greater number of candidates to get back to the-land, 
where, with a minimum: of capital, they can. obtain a. maximum of 
benefit. It is the only means by which they can continue an inde- 
pendent existence. If the land could be found at home, they would 
not need to emigrate ; but in the existing state of our land laws, it 
is fortunate for these people that there is a land across the sea 
capable of providing room for them all. General Booth has found 
out that the route to that land is the best “way out” of ‘ Darkest 
England,” and it is easy to understand that it should be.so, since, 
there, the people may do what they are prevented from doing at 
home, viz., contribute their labour to repair the shortage of food and 
raw materials, which are capital in its primary form-——the fuel 
which provides the motive power for all life and industry. 

The Washington “ Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour,” for March 
1906, gives the following figures, which indicate the course of whole- 
sale prices, in the United States, under several heads of circulating 
capital, and prove a shortage as compared with the preceding decade, 
for which the average is taken as 100: 





_— 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905, 





Farm products . . | 109°5| 116-9} 130°5] 118°8| 126°2| 124-2 

Food, é&e. . F 1042} 105°9| 111:3| 107-1} 107-2) 108-7 

Cloths and clothing . 1068} 101° | 102° | 106-6; 109-8) 112: 

Fueland lighting . | 1209] 119°5| 1343] 149°3) 132-6} 128°8 

Tamber and building) | 115-7| 116-7| 1188] 121-4| 1227| 127°8 
materials 





Drugs-and chemicals . 115°7 | 115-2} 114-2] 112°6} 110° | 109+1 


























The general rise in prices is nob surprising in view of the 
enormous. amount of capital sent abroad from the United States 
since: 1898. 

The dissipation of capital by war may take years to repair. The 
shortage is felt over a prolonged period. But in the ordinary 
course of trade, uninfluenced by war, there may be temporary 
shortage. When circulating capital is plentiful there is a tendency 
to make use of it. Companies are promoted, new factories are laid 
down, existing workshops are extended, the building trade flourishes, 
large public works are undertaken, railways are extended—all tea 
greater degree than when circulating capital is scarce. The tendency 
is more rapidly to convert circulating capital into fixed capital, and 
the. accelerated conversion continues until it is automatically checked 
by @ comparative scarcity arising, This is indicated: by “dear 
money,” and a higher rate of discount. While the abundance con- 
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tinues, or, in other words, while the Bank Rate is low, industry is 
at its best, and industry is checked in proportion to the degree of 
scarcity of circulating capital which is allowed to arise through the 
conversion of circulating into fixed capital. 

In ordinary times the minimum rate of discount charged by the 
Bank of England has frequently fallen to 2 per cent., but it has 
never remained so low for more than a few months at a time, be- 
cause, as already stated, an abundance of primary or circulating 
capital invites its more rapid conversion into secondary or fixed 
capital, and so the abundance is depleted. During the four years 
1894-1897 the 2 per cent. rate was maintained during an aggregate 
of thirty-three months. Since 1897 the Bank Rate has never been 
as low as 2 per cent. In the fifty-one years, 1854-1904, the mini- 
mum rate of 2 per cent. has ruled for an aggregate of ninety-one 
months, or, say, seven and a half years, or about one-seventh of 
the whole term.! 


It is to the interests of industry throughout the world that we 
should have universal peace, and that capital should accumulate. 
The prosperity of a particular country must depend upon the amount 
of capital, from whatever quarter, that it is able to attract to its 
industry. 

For the United Kingdom to support the largest possible indus- 
trial population, it is necessary that there should be access to the 
land, the cultivation of which yields capital in its primary form, It 
is true that foodstuffs and raw material can be obtained from abroad 
in exchange for manufactures, but the necessity of access to the 
land lies in the fact that capital devoted to agriculture, will employ 
far more labour than the same amount devoted to manufactures in 
which expensive machinery is necessary. 

The extent to which industry can grow is only limited by the 
power which sets it going, viz., capital. Every nation is capable of 
enjoying the entire fruits of its industry. There is not any surplus 
which must at all costs be palmed off on the foreigner. What is 
exported is only for purposes of exchange or investment. The 
foreign market is already a very large one, and it is iess desirable 
that it should extend than that it should not contract. 

The wealth of the earth is developed without intercourse 
with the other planets, and so the wealth of any great country 
with a fruitful soil is capable of development without external 
intercourse, but with such intercourse the wealth is developed 
much more rapidly. Without external intercourse, a country’s 


1 We have just seen the Bank Rate raised 4 per cent. on account of the demand 
for gold in connection with the movement of the abundant American crops, Here, 
then, is an instance of augmentation of Bank Rate caused by booming prosperity. 
But such an augmentation can be only of a transitory nature, and the abundant 
harvest must presently tend to reduce the Bank Rate. 
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development is only limited by its agricultural and mineral possi- 
bilities. With external trade, the development is based upon the 
fruitfulness of the earth itself. 

But under the best conditions there must always be a lot of 
poverty in the land, It is not that riches beget poverty, but that 
distress and want are common to the weakest individuals in all kinds 
of life. If they are not conspicuous in nature, it is because they 
lead so quickly to death. Primitive man could not have differed in 
this respect from other creatures; but in civilised societies, with 
their poor laws and charitable organisations, some provision is made 
for the weak and incapable, and they become numerous in propor- 
tion. The human struggle for life is to be found in its acutest 
form, not by any means in the workhouses, but amongst those of 
the poor, for whom, in spite of their extreme want, the relief 
obtainable, or the conditions attaching to it, are not acceptable. 

In a state of nature it is the fittest that survive, but in civilised 
society a strong man may succumb while many weaklings live. The 
strongest may be reduced to a state of want through losing their 
employment on account of trade depression, and inability to find 
other work. A better provision might be made for these victims of 
the irregularity of industry, and also for the aged, without causing 
that augmentation of surplus population which would follow on a 
more generous provision for the poor in general. 


H. I, Grnvers, 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE second “volume.of Haeckel’s great work on the Zvolution of 
Man has now been rendered accessib'e to English readers by an 
excellent translation by Mr. J. McCabe.! While the first 
volume. dealt chiefly with human embryology or ontogeny, the 
present one describes in detail human. phylogeny and traces the 
- development of the various organs of the human body, from those 
of lower organisms. Like all Haeckel’s works these two volumes 
are profusely illustrated; the production of a highly scientific 
work of this description, with more than. four hundred illustrations, 
for the modest sum of one shilling is a. marvel.of cheap publication, 
Both parts are also issued: in a library edition bound in one volume 
which should be in the hands.of all who wish to keep. their know- 
ledge of the important. subject of human, evolation. up. to. date. 

Another popular work dealing with evolution is Mr. D. Hird’s 
Picture-Book of Evolution.2 In it the author discusses evolution in 
its widest sense ; from the nebular origin of the solar system to the 
origin of the human race. The subject is treated from the 
simplest popular point of view, and the technical terms used are 
reduced to the smallest possible number. The illustrations are 
numerous and some of them are well chosen; but many might with 
advantage be omitted. An illustration of an acorn, for instance, 
does not help us much in realising the growth of the oak, nor can 
pictures of bicycles and their forerunners, rifles or pianos, advance 
our knowledge of evolution. These might with advantage be 
omitted, and the space devoted to improvements in the scale of 
some of the other illustrations. For instance, a sturgeon about 
one-fifth the size of a flying-fish is apt to mislead the class of 
readers for whom the work is intended. We can hardly imagine 
any readers who would relish the very poor jokes interspersed 
throughont the book, and in most cases without any bearing upon 
the subject of evolution. 

Vegetarianism appears to be advancing with rapid strides, and 
occupies now a very different position to that assumed by the 


1 The Evolution of Man. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by J. McCabe. London: 
Watts & Co. 1906. 

2 A Picture-Book of Evolution. By D. Hird. Part I. London: Watts & Co. 
1906. 
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Vegetarian Society when founded in 1847. At that time the practice 
was confined to a few, now fresh converts are being, made. daily, and 
some of the most. advanced members of the: medical profession are 
to be found among. its advocates. Mr. H. S. Salt’s Logic of Vege- 
tarianism 1 has now reached its second edition, and may, be recom- 
mended to those who wish to acquire a knowledge of the main prin- 
ciples of vegetarianism. Among the general public it is sometimes 
thought that a vegetarian is one who abstains altogether from animal 
food ; but, according to the rules of the Vegetarian Society, the use 
of eggs and milk is permissible. The general rule appears to be 
that life must not be destroyed to procure an article of food; but 
we must leave to biologists the question whether life is absent from 
an egg, at any rate previous to the “shop” stage. The method — 
adopted by the author of stating his case in the form of a dialogue 
between a vegetarian and an opponent is scarcely convincing ; such 
dialogues: always leave’ the impression that the case for the opposi- 
tiow is not fairly stated. 

Mr. H. Biyg’s Essay on the General Prineiples of the 
Treatment of Spinal Curvatures? contains a record of the 
author's experience, extending over a number of years, in 
the treatment of the defects mentioned in the title. The 
method adopted appears to be a practical one, and is not so violent 
as some of the treatments that have been advocated. The patient, 
in as eréct a position as possible, is enveloped in plaster-of- Paris 
bandages, and when these have set they are cut through and formed 
-a mould into which plaster-of-Paris is poured. This forms a east 
of the: body, which cast is then modelled as required and splints are 
afterwards moulded upon it. Each patient is carefully photographed 
from time to time under conditions that permit of accurate measure- 
ments being taken. The examples given show successful results, 
even in cases of apparently hopeless deformity. The latter part of 
the work is devoted to a very vigorous criticism of other methods 
of treatment, especially the gymnastic treatment, which is strongly 
condemned. As the causes of spinal curvature are various, it is 
searcely probable that one method of treatment would be suitable in 
all cases. 

Among the useful volumes of the University Tutorial Series none 
is more practical and concise than Mr. R. W. Stewart’s Text-Book 
of Laght,® of which a fourth edition has now been issued. Well 
illastrated and clear in its éxplanations, this book affords all the 
information required by those students who are not yet familiar 
With advanced mathematics. 

1 The Logic of Vegetarianism. By H. 8. Salt, Second Edition. London: G. 
Bell & Sons. 1906. 
2 An Essay on the General Principles: of the Treatment of Spinal Ourvatures. By 


‘H, Bigg. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1905. 
‘1A Text-Bool: of Light. By R. W. Stewart. London: W. B. Clive. 1906. 
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Another useful little work from the same press is Clive’s 
Mathematical Tables! containing logarithms, anti-logarithms and 
other tables. The object of these short tables is to accustom the 
student to the use of mathematical tables, rather than to supply 
full tables for general use. This object is facilitated by a number 
of problems which are given together with their solutions. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, the well-known New Testament scholar 
and the author of the once popular books Philochristus and Onesimus, 
besides several works on New Testament philology, &c., has written 
another book in narrative form, the object of which appears to be 
a defence and exposition of the fourth Gospel. Indeed, the author 
himeelf states that the object of the work is to suggest a conception 
of Christ, not as a prophet, rabbi, or philosopher, but as the Eternal 
Son of God, incarnate as the Son of Joseph and Mary. This and 
much more is illustrated in the autobiography of a young Roman 
Knight, Q. Junius Silanus,? who is introduced as a hearer of Epictetus 
in the year 118 a.p, The Epistles of Paul fall into the hands of 
this young man, who is much moved by the strange ideas he finds 
in them, and is drawn towards Christ; he then procures the 
Synoptic Gospels, the reading of which cools his ardour, but coming 
under the influence of a Christian he studies the fourth Gospel 
and through it becomes converted. The book is a theological 
treatise in the form of a narrative, and the incidents are conse- 
quently few and trivial. The description of Epictetus as a lecturer, 
and two or three of his disciples, is the best thing in the book, 
though the suggestion that Epictetus was in some measure indebted 
to Christians for some of his ideas is not convincing. The book is 
subtly ingenious, but the special pleading is too obvious, and the 
rapidity with which the young Roman masters the difficulties of St. 
Paul and of some parts of the Old Testament is incredible ; but it is 
practically confessed that he could not have understood the fourth 
Gospel without the aid of Clemens, an experienced Christian. The 
contrast suggested between Epictetus and Christ is misleading, a 
fair contrast between Jesus of Nazareth and Epictetus, between 
one man and another, would be interesting and fair, but no com- 


3 Olives Mathematical Tables. London: W. B. Clive. 1906. 
md Silanus the Christian. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Adam & Charles Black. 
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parison can be made between a man and the mythological creation 
of the imaginative and theosophical author of the fourth Gospel. 
Theologically Dr. Abbott’s position is a curious one, as he rejects 
miracles, including the Virgin Birth and bodily resurrection of 
Jesus, yet maintains the supernatural character of his person, not 
on the basis of history, but of emotion and language. Nodoubt a 
good many Christians will welcome this sophistical defence of their 
doctrines. The book will scarcely interest the critic or the sceptic, 
and even the scientific theologian will not care much for Dr. Abbott’s 
peculiar exegesis. Silvanus and his friends talk too much in the 
style of the author, and for whole pages we have to listen to Dr. 
Abbott expounding, in the manner of a philologist, the obscurer and - 
more mystical parts of Scripture. In its way the work is one by a 
- master, but it seems to us belated in the present century. 

The publication, unavoidably delayed, of the late Bishop of 
Durham’s edition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians! will be 
welcomed with interest by New Testament scholars, and as the 
editor says, especially by those in the University which owes so 
much to Dr. B. F. Westcott. It would be out of place in these 
pages to enter into any controversial matters in connection with a 
work of the kind, especially as both Dr. Westcott and his editor 
(J. M. 8.) have studiously avoided anything of an argumentative 
nature; though it may be necessary in justice to ourselves to say 
that we entirely dissent from the opinion that St. Paul was the 
author of this epistle; with this proviso we are able to speak in the 
highest terms of the work itself. It is a matter of regret that Dr. 
Westcott left the work incomplete, but the editor has evidently 
most religiously preserved every fragment which the Bishop had 
prepared to make it so. It should, however, at once be said that 
the Greek Text and the Commentary upon it were completed by 
Dr. Westcott himself, so that readers will have in the principal part 
of the book the full advantage of his learning and teaching. From 
his point of view (which is not ours) the commentary is all that can 
be desired, and the text itself is as perfect as we should expect 
from such a distinguished scholar. Unhappily there is no intro- 
duction, for had it been completed, which it was not (and the 
editor judiciously refrained compiling one from mere notes), it 
would have been the most valuable part of the work. We can do 
no more than indicate some of the material which supplements the 
text and notes. The introductory notes include a list of Greek 
MSS, and different versions and commentaries, some notes and 
quotations bearing upon the external evidence of authorship,. 
peculiarities of style and language, its relation to other epistles and 
apostolic writings, and finally the plan and characteristics of the 


1 Saint Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. The Greek Text, with Notes and Addenda. 
By the late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co. 1906. 
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Epistle. Jerome’s Latin version and the English versions of ‘Wictif 
(1380) and Tyndale (1534) are given in the supplementary pages, 
followed by an analysis of the ‘theology of the Epistle. “This-volume 
will no doubt be received -with great satisfaction by the numerous 
admirers of ‘the revered late Bishop of Darham. 

Professor William Benjamin Smith, the author of Der Vorchrist- 
liche Jesus, is an American mathematician, but any misgiving 
which those unacquainted with his writings may have as to his 
fitness to deal with theological questions should be at once removed 
on perusal of the preface to his book, contributed by Professor 
Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel, who, although not agreeing with ‘the 
author’s conclusions, pays generous testimony to his profound 
erudition and the great skill with which he has marshalled his 
facts. Indeed, he admits that in Professor W. B. Smith ‘the 
student-will meet with a man whom he-will find it-no easy task to 
contradict, inasmuch ‘as the theological knowledge possessed by this 
professor of mathematics is by no means the property of every 
theologian. He mentions that Professor Smith once wrote to him 
that though his vocation is mathematics, his avocation is theology, 
an opinion to which this volume lends support. ‘The author's 
position is not a new one, as the readers of Mr. John M. Robert- 
son will recognise, although with the latter, as Professor Schmiedel 
points out, even Peter becomes a mythological figure. It would:lead 
us too far'to deal separately with the essays in this volume, of which 
one, “ Saeculi Silentium,” is here printed for the first time. We must 
content ourselves with giving in a few words a general outline of the 
author’s position. Professor Smith seeks to prove that the Jesus cult 
was pre-Christian, current among the Jews and especially among the 
Hellenists, from about 100 years B.c. till about 100 years 4.D., that it 
was a gradual growth, and that Christianity, instead of spreading from 
only one point (Jerusalem), had various starting points. He cites 
the case of Apollos, mentioned in the Acts, who taught the Gospel 
or “the way of the Lord,” although he only knew of John’s 
baptism and had heard nothing of Jesus as an historical person ; 
of the finding by St. Paul at Ephesus of some disciples who were 
in a similar state; of Simon Magus, between whose creed and that 
of Philip the deacon who converted him, there must have ‘been an 
intimate and sympathetic connection, as witnessed by the testimony 
of the oldest Christian authorities, including Ireneeus ; of Ananias 
of Damascus ; of Priscilla and Aquila, who left Rome and came to 
Corinth, where they, already Christians, joined Paul, no mention 
being made of their -having been converted by-him, and so on. 
Professor Smith refers tothe Paris Papyrus, (edited by C. Wessely), 
which, reputed of Hebrew origin (essenic or therapeutic), -and 


1 Der Vorchristliche Jesus, nebst Weiteren Vorstudien ‘zur Enstehungsgeschicte des 
Urchristentums. William Benjamin Smith. ‘Mit einem vorworte von Paul ‘Wilhelm 
Schmiedel. Giessen: Alfred Tépleman, London: Williams and Norgate. 1906. 
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showing no sign of Christian influence, mentions the name of 
Jesus as God of the Hebrews used in exorcism. In fact, according 
to our author’s view, Jesus was a theological person; a God, the 
King of Kings, the Saviour, a protecting divinity, and Mr. Smith 
suggests that this fact explains the easy victory of Athanasius over 
the Arians, as every attempt to derive Christianity from a man 
must fail. Professor Smith gives large extracts from Epiphanius, 
which show that a sect called the Nasaraioi, or Nazarenes, 
(not to be confounded with the Nazarites or Nazirites) existed before 
Christ and knew nothing of him. He contends that the name 
Nazoraios-attached to Jesus had nothing to.do with a “town called 
Nazareth,” especially as there is no proof that any such town existed . 
at the beginning of the Christian era; but that it is a descriptive 
by-name meaning protector, guardian &c. (Hiiter, Wachter), and was 
known among’the Hebrews in that sense for hundreds of years ; 
that it is on a par with.such combinations, as Zeus-Xenios, Hermes 
Psychopompos, Javeh:s’b’adth, &c., which by-names express the idea 
of adivine power in regard to the protector or Saviour’s person. 
The Anastasis is not a resurrection of the body, and originally had 
no such meaning, but is the “Erweckung,” or raising up, or 
installation of Jesus as the representative of Jehovah, the Old 
Testament affording examples:of the use. of the word in this sense, 
The:essays may be said to equal one another in interest, but perhaps 
there is more novelty in the fourth—“ Der Saemann siit der Logos,” 
a discussion on the Parable of the Sower. In addition to the 
version of the Gospels the author mentions an older Naassene or 
pre-Christian version as found in the Philosophumena of Hippolytus, 
which had a common source with that in the Synoptics, or from 
which even the latter may have been taken. In the Naassene 
version the Sower is God himself, the seed (world-seed) the sper- 
matic Logos, and the ‘three kinds of ground are the material or 
earthy, the psychic or natural, and pneumatic or spiritual. This 
threefold division was. well known and figures in the writings of 
Paul, though in the last essay— Saeculi Silentium ”’—the author 
endeavours.to prove that nothing was known of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans till about the year 160 after'Christ. It will be seen that 
Professor Smith has given ‘theologians ample ground and oppor- 
tunity for-criticism, of which, no doubt, they will avail themselves. 
We regret, with Professor Schmiedel, that.this book does not give 
us the author's .case rounded off and complete, but we can give 
unqualified. praise to'the way in which the work, so far as it goes, 
is done. The author himself admits that these introductory studies 
are more calculated to raise questions than to solve them. We 
look forward to seeing, in time, the whole of Professor W. B. 
Smith’s Beweismaterial gathered together in one volume. In'the 
meantime we can‘only say to te intending readers of the present. 
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volume that there is an intellectual and philological treat in store for 
them. The volume is printed on good paper and in Roman type, 
which makes it pleasanter for the English student. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


It was a happy thought for the University of Manchester to 
include in its Historical Series Studies of Roman Imperialism, by 
the late William T. Arnold. It is edited by Mr. Edward Fiddes, 
and a memoir of the author is contributed by his sister, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and his colleague on the Manchester Guardian, 
Mr. C. E. Montague. The grandson of Arnold of Rugby, a nephew 
of Matthew, and a son of that troubled soul, Thomas Arnold, the 
intimate of Newman, W. T. Arnold, was by heredity and instinct 
an historian, and by circumstances one of the ablest journalists of 
his day. Educated at Rugby and Oxford, Arnold expiated his 
failure to reach a first-class in Greats by gaining the Arnold Prize 
for an essay on Roman Provincial Administration, which still remains 
the classic English work on this subject. The present Studies are 
but a fragment of a projected work on the history of the early 
Roman Empire, which had been the ambition of his life. At his 
premature death, Arnold left behind him eight chapters, seven of 
which are now published, and none of which had received final 
revision at his hands. In these fragments, however, in spite of 
some inconsistencies, we find the spirit of the true historian who 
seeks to explain the present by past events, and to trace the growth 
and development of modern nationalities which arose from the ruins 
of Roman civilisation. An Imperialist in the best sense of the 
word, Arnold was quick to observe the close analogies presented 
between the ideal of Roman Imperialism and that of the British 
Empire in their attempts to unite liberty with empire: the Pax 
Romana—the Pax Britannica. Moreover, Arnold was a rare 
scholar, and had his health been spared, in spite of manifold dis- 
tractions and his weakness for wandering off the main track in search 
of side issues of minor importance, he would have left a work 
which would have placed him in the front rank of modern historians. 
In chapters i, and ii. Arnold deals, with a masterly hand, with the 


1 Studies of Roman Imperialism. By W. T. Arnold, M.A. Edited by Edward 
Fiddes, M.A., Special Lecturer in Roman History. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward and C. E. Montague. Manchester: At the University 
Press. 1906. 
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constitution established by Augustus, and with the position of the 
Senate therein—the Dyarchy, as it has been called. In the organi- 
sation of Gaul and Spain, Arnold traces the making of modern 
France and Spain, giving the key to their history. A similar task is 
attempted for Arabia, Egypt, and Greece in chapter vi., and for 
Asia Minor in chapter vii., the least successful chapter in the 
series. It is scarcely necessary to add that the memoir is written 
with that sympathetic charm and felicity of expression which are 
associated with Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

It is ten years since Mr. Theodore Dodd published his Administra- 
tive Reform and the Local Government Board, the object of which 
was to urge administrative as opposed to legislative reform in our 
Poor Laws. Much which is there advocated has been accomplished 
but much still remains to be effected, and until the Poor Laws are 
cast into the legislative melting pot, the measures recommended by 
Mr. Dodd appear to be the only means of dealing with the crying 
evils which undoubtedly exist. In the present edition, says Mr. 
Dodd, the three most serious evils are disease, destitution and drink, 
and these are preventable. And he maintains they can be pre- 
vented to a large extent, without fresh legislation, by the Local 
Government Board, With the example of Mr. Asquith at the 
Home Office during the last liberal administration, there is little 
doubt that Mr. John Burns, backed up by public opinion, could 
revolutionise Poor Law administration. Some such revolution is 
sadly needed. Amongst the remedies suggested by Mr. Dodd are 
increased facilities for medical relief for young children and their 
mothers and potential mothers; organised efforts to fight the drink 
curse ; more humane treatment of the aged poor and provision of 
work for the able-bodied unemployed. Mr. Dodd is an expert on 
this subject, He writes with the knowledge of a lawyer and the 
experience of an administrator which he has gained as a councillor 
and guardian for the City of Oxford. He has moreover the sym- 
pathy of a humanist. This little book should be widely appreciated. 

Building Societies,? by Sir Edward Brabrook, late Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, is the title of a popular treatise intended to show 
the social value of building societies and to advocate their extension 
on right principles. The disastrous ruin to all concerned which has 
attended so many of these institutions—of which the Liberator is a 
notable example—has shaken the public confidence to a very large 
extent, and to a larger extent than the case deserved. Losses have 
occurred usually through the fraud of the manager, and sometimes 
through his incompetence. Andyet all this is preventable byincreased 
supervision by the directors. That every man should own his own 

4 Administrative Reform and the Local Government Board. By J. Theodore Dodd, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. London: P.S8. King & Son. 1906. 


2 Building Societies. By Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B. London: P. 8. King and 
Son. 1906. 
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house is an ideal which has great advantages to society, but which 
in its present form is not an ideal to which we can subscribe whole- 
heartedly. It is undoubtedly conducive to thrift, but the system 
enables a man not only to own his own house but to become in his 
turn a landlord, thus increasing the evil which the system is 
designed to prevent. However, it may be regarded as a temporary 
phase in the development of property in land, and in the meantime 
Sir Edward’s contribution will be found eminently useful, not only 
to members of these societies, but to those who wish to acquire 
authoritative information on the subject. 

In An Epoch in Irish History,’ Professor Mahaffy has traced the 
foundation and early fortunes of Trinity College, Dublin. But, 
however interesting this may be to its alumni, outsiders will be 
chiefly interested in the masterly sketch given by the Professor of 
the causes which led to the foundation of the College and in the 
picture of the condition of Ireland at this period. Had the founda- 
tion taken place in Henry VIII.’s reign, or even in that of 
Elizabeth, Irish history would have had to be rewritten. As the 
Professor clearly shows the struggle between England and Ireland 
up to this period had been racial, but to racial enmity was added 
that of creed. But for the blunders of successive English Govern- 
ments, nay even in spite of them, but for this the Irish Question 
would have been settled long ago. This religious cleavage was 
produced of set purpose by the Jesuits. The College was designed 
to meet this attack, but it was delayed too long, and when the 
College was at last instituted in 1592, the Jesuits had completed 
their task. In this, the second edition, Professor Mahaffy has made 
several important corrections and additions. 

Until we have a more universal system of Training Colleges for 
Teachers, the latter cannot do better than read, learn, and inwardly 
digest the Principles and Methods of Teaching, by Mr. James 
Welton. The idea upon which the work is based is not “ setting 
forth explicit directions how to carry out every small piece of 
teaching,” but that of a “consistent and co-ordinated body of 
doctrine.” The teacher will therefore find in this eminently 
valuable book, not only the general principles of the art of teaching 
but the method to be adopted in teaching a particular subject. In 
the latter case each subject is treated by an expert. 

No apology is needed for another edition of Paine’s Rights of 
Man,’ edited by Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. The task, no 
light one, could not have been entrusted to better hands than to 

1 An Epoch in Irish History. Trinity College, Dublin: Its Foundation and Early 


Fortunes, 1591-1660. By John Pentland Mahaffy, C.V.0.,D.D. Second Edition. 
With a New Prefate. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 


2 Principles and Methods of Teaching. By James Welton, M.A. London: W. B. 
Clive. 1906. 


3 Rights of Man. By Thomas Paine. Edited by Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. 
Being an entirely New and Unabridged Issue. London: Watts&Co. 1906. 
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the danghter of Bradlaugh, As ehe truly says, “as long as men 
love liberty and earnest straightforward speech, so long will the 
words of Thomas Paine be read.” The task has naturally been to 
Mrs. Bonner a labour of love. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


A Short History of Wales) by Mr. Owen Edwards, will be found 
useful and interesting by such as have not time to study the 
subject in The Story of Wales by the same author, orin The Welsh 
People by Khys and Brynmor-Jones. Mr. Edwards points out very 
pertinently that far more important to Wales than the Reform 
Acts are the Local Government Acts which followed them. ‘‘ With 
a great difference, it is true, Wales under Local Government is 
Wales back again in the times of the princes. The parish is 
roughly the maenol, the district is the commote or the cantar; the 
shire is the little kingdom—like Ceardigion or Morganniog—which 
fought so sturdily against any attempt to subject it.” There is in 
the appendix a good synopsis of Welsh political history, six genea- 
logical tables, and several maps. 

There are many histories of India, but all of them are open to 
some objection : are too bulky ; have grown obsolete owing to the 
discovery of new matter, or are inadequate for the purposes of the 
student. History of India from the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Nineteenth Century,’ now in a new and revised edition, is open to 
none of these objections. Its author, Mr. H. G. Keene, who comes 
from a family long associated with India, has had considerable 
experience as an examiner, and, therefore, knows that candidates 
for the Civil Service require a work which relates the whole growth 
of India from Chaos to Cosmos, in a consecutive order, and mentions 
operative facts, yet not dwelling too minutely on the details of 
battles, sieges, or the intrigues and crimes of high-placed men. 
The chronological analysis begins with the Invasion of India by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1008 and ends with the retirement, in 1899, 
of Lord Elgin in favour of Lord Carzon of Keddleston. The result 
of this long and eventful story is to show that the Hindus are an 
ancient people who have preserved some of the characteristics of 
primitive civilisation whilst they have been comparatively indifferent 

: 4 Short pry Pao Wales. By Owen Edwards, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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to the form under which they have been ruled. New ideals have 
been recently introdaced, but time alone can show whether the 
new order, still regarded as a matter of conjecture and controversy, 
will prove successful. The appendix on the genesis of the first 
Afghan War forms perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book, 

Leetwres on Modern History,’ by the late Lord Acton, and edited, 
with a very eympathetic introduction, by Messrs. J, N. Figgis and 
R. V. Lawrence, remain the chief but not only important literary 
record of a profound thinker, a scholar of encyclopedic range, and 
in addition an engaging personality. Another volume, embodying 
his lectures on the French Revolution, is about to be issued. Short 
as was the tenure of his Chair, he, nevertheless, left behind in 
Cambridge an abiding monument of his zeal for his favourite study 
in the foundation of the Trinity Historical Society, aud above all, 
in planning out the “Cambridge Modern History” series. His 
hypothesis that a law of moral progress governs the world is dis- 
putable, but of its nobility there can be no doubt. Hence his 
insistence on the spiritual element in history, from which alone 
its dignity isderived. The nineteen chapters of the work before us 
treat of the beginnings of the modern State and deal with the most 
important epochs of European history down to the American 
Revolution. 

Prior to the publication of The Jungle, it has been too much the 
fashion among writers who have visited the United States to 
view that country through rose-coloured spectacles. This charge, 
however, cannot be brought against M. George Moreau, whose 
L’ Envers des Etats-Unis* is the gravest indictment yet penned against 
the crudities of a civilsation based on material wealth. Uncle Sam 
is un grand goguenard, bonhomme, tres actif, vantard et ignorant, 
menacé par l'alcoolisme et le sang noir, et devant crever de pléthora ou 
succomber encore jeune, accablé par les maladies du viel dge. His 
womenfolk are cabotines. Only the Chicago scandals seem to have 
escaped M. Morean’s malevolent eyes. He sees signs of instability 
in the present loose federation of the States themselves, and believes 
that a day will come when the great and prosperous States will 
fight in defence of their private interests, and seek alliance with 
the small and less prosperous ones. Whether we endoree his views 
or not, M. Moreau, it must be admitted, has produced a decidedly 
stimulative book. 


1 Lectures on Modern History. By Lord Acton, D.C.L., L.L.D., &c. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by John Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald Vere Lawrence, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co 

2 L’Envers des Etats-Unis. Par George Moreau. Paris: Librairie-Plon. 




















Belles Lettres. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. A. F. Watt's edition of Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night's: 
Dream,’ though primarily designed for candidates for the forth- 
coming Teacher’s Certificate Examination, may be commended to 
the notice of all who wish to study that masque intelligently. The 
introduction contains a very clear exposition of the metre, and also 
a brief but adequate section on Shakespeare’s fairy-world. The 
notes, too, leave nothing to be desired ; they are short, scholarly, 
and evade no textual difficulties. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


The King’s Guerdon,? by Mr. James Blyth, chronicles a won- 
derful year in the life of Richard Cuddon, a Norfolk farmer, and 
owner ofa brig that served as a privateer what time the Dutch 
made descents on our eastern coast, and the plague raged in London. 
Pepys, the Duke of York, and even Charles II. himself, play their 
part in this breezy and fascinating novel, on which the author 
deserves congratulation. The brig and its gallant crew turn the 
tide of battle, save fair Joyce Surtees from the clutches of a plague- 
stricken madman, and bring the hero his heart's desire and a 
goodly estate, 

So far as we are aware, Finland, in spite of its charming scenery 
and hospitable people, has hitherto been little visited by the British 
tourist, and still less noticed by writers in search of material for 
fiction. In The Patriots however, Mr. Fred Wishaw, who has 
given us many stories dealing with Russian life history, again turns 
to account his extensive knowledge of Northern Europe. This 
time he has chosen for his subject the “ land of a thousand lakes,” 
when that country was seething with discontent on account of the 
ukase that had abolished its Constitution. Among the patriots 
none was more “ Finnophil” than beautiful Ebba Harlsen, whose 
father had been spirited away, presumably to Siberia, from his quiet 
parsonage for having taken a prominent part in obtaining signatures 
to the Great Petition. Both she and her younger sister, Svenda’ 
to whom politics are all but indifferent, are for a time attracted by 


> 1 Shakespeare: A Midswmmer Night's Dream. Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., 
B.A. Lond. London: W. B. Clive. 

2 The King’s Guerdon. By James Blyth. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

3 The Patriots. By Fred Wishaw. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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Russians—-Ebba to the Russian Governor’s son, who assumes, to 
ingratiate himself with her, a Swedish name ; Svenda to an amateur 
agent provocatewr, whose social eccentricities lead to his downfall. It 
is a pretty and pathetic story, abounding with good descriptions of 
scenery, and exciting episodes portraying the demoralising influence 
of oppression on the rank and file of the oppressed. 

London University Guide and University Correspondence College 
Calendar, 1907, contains the regulations for examinations to be 
held in this and the following year. This valuable publication, 
which may be obtained gratis, should be in the hands of all 
candidates for London degrees, for the vast amount of valuable 
advice and information it affords is not to be found elsewhere. 
Daring the last twelve years University Correspondence College, 
with its annually increasing staff of specialists, has scored no less 
than 10,478 successes at the London University. Comment is 
unnecessary : these figures speak for themselves. 

English, notwithstanding the comparative simplicity of its 
grammar, is by no means an easy language to write correctly ; 
Americanisms and the jargon affected by the so-called “ yellow 
press ”are not the only or most dangerous pitfalls against which 
writers ought to be on their guard. The King’s English,? compiled 
by H. W. F. and F, G. F., may be regarded asa supplement to the 
grammars in common use, The principle its authors adopted has 
been (1) to pass by all rules, of whatever absolute importance, that 
are shown by observation to be seldom or never broken; and (2) 
to illustrate by living examples all blunders that observation shows 
to be common. A very full index obviates any inconvenience in 
this apparent rejection of method. Nearly all our leading authors 
are occasionally guilty of lapses from grammatical propriety, and it 
is from their writings, as well as from newspapers, that examples 
of such lapses have been collected for illustrating this work, the 
value of which it would be hard to over-estimate. A long chapter 
is devoted to the difficult art of punctuation. 

In The Soul of a Woman, Miss (?) Barbara Glynn seems to 
have kept before her mind’s eye Jean Paul’s saying: “ Place moral 
heroes in the field,and heroines will follow them.” Veronica’s 
heroism jeopardised her own happiness as well as her hero's, and 
all for the sake of asister whom she knew to be worthless. The 
author labours under the impression that the ‘‘ Deceased Wife’s 
Sister's Bill,” periodically rejected by the House of Commons, has 
become law. 

In Silas Strong,‘ Mr, Irving Bacheller has given us a story that 


1 London University Guide and University Correspondence College Calendar, 1907+ 
London : University Correspondence College. 

2 The King’s English. Second Edition. By H. W.F.and F.G F. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 

3 The Soul of a Woman. By Barbara Glynn. “4° rby, Long & Co, 

4 Silas Strong. By Irving Bacheller, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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will not lose by comparison with Hben Holden, of which 393,000 
copies have already been sold. Silas Strong is a hunter and 
trapper, skilful with rod as with gun, and hailed by all the trappers 
of the Adirondacks as “ Emperor” of the woods. He is a shy, 
taciturn man who lives with his sister—a kind, motherly woman— 
in a log hut. Without any warning, this singular pair find 
themselves the temporary guardians of two ingenuous children, 
Socky and Sue, about the time that this rural solitude is invaded 
by rival candidates for Congress, The decree goes forth that the 
woods are to be felled. Masters, one of the candidates—a good 
fellow and thorough sportsman—falls in love with Edith Dunmore, 
whose father is a misanthropic poet. Their courtship, delicate but 
unconventional, constitutes the chief interest in this pathetic story, 
which is fragrant with the pine forests of the Adirondacks. 

Like many other stories, tragic or containing certain tragic 
elements, Disparu; by Breda, opens with a scene of idyllic beauty : 
in the mystic twilight of an early October evening two plighted 
lovers are voicing their dreams of happiness as they slowly pace the 
outskirts of a Norman village. A week hence they are to be made 
man and wife. Suddenly Genevidve feels a presentiment that if 
she lets Marcel leave her for a short visit to an aged relation, 
her marriage will be indefinitely postponed or never take place. In 
vain he tries to laugh away her fears, which, as the sequel shows,. 
were justified. Months pass into years ; Marcel has disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had opened and engulfed him. The. 
author keeps his complex plot well in hand, and it is only in the 
final chapters that the mystery that had all but broken a girl’s. 
heart is dispelled. The subsidiary characters, especially the de- 
Quienville and the shady firm of London solicitors, are well drawn. 





ART. 


The Vice-President of the Society of Portrait Painters publishes 
iu a large volume three popular chapters on The Art of Portrait 
Painting, its history, the aims and methods of the great Masters, 
and the practice of portrait painting. There are eight full-page 
colour plates after Millais, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, Titian, 
Vandyke, Jan Van Eyck, and Whistler. The author says: “I was. 
a little nervous about this (reproducing some of the pictures by 
the three-colour process), but I think the results have fully justi- 
fied the step.” The thirty-three other plates are in the customary 


1 Disparu. Par Breda. Paris: Librairie-Plon. 
ag i of Portrait Painting. By the Hon. John Collier. London: Cassell. 
and Co. 1905. 
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half-tone. Besides being a pleasant book to look through, it intro- 
duces popularly and well to a knowledge of the branch of painting 
which has most human interest. 

The Loan Collection of Portraits of English Historical Per- 
sonages who died between 1714 and 1887, which was exhibited in 
the Examination Schools, Oxford, in April and May, 1906, is per- 
petuated in a handsome Jilustrated Catalogue,| as had been done 
for the previous years, Besides its value as a work of historical 
reference, the introduction by Mr. Lionel Cust is of interest and 
importance in suitably placing art-work in the minds of all readers 
of their country’s history and literature. There is no need of 
praising again the material work of the Clarendon Press; and a 
single example will show the profitable delight to be derived from 
the volume by the imaginative reader—the three portraits of the 
historian Gibbon reproduced in its pages. Wesley and Whitefield, 
Hartley and Priestley, and Young the poet are a few of the others, 
allowing us to “ glimpse ’ the eighteenth century in the features of 
the men who gave it utterance. 

In the series “ The Makers of British Art,” a volume has been 
devoted to the sea-painter, Henry Moore? The book is very com- 
plete, and well-illustrated with twenty-one plates after the originals, 
ithe photographic process catching faithfully the lines of wave 
movement from the paintings. The interest of the book is not 
jimited to its immediate subject, although that is considerable, 
Henry was an instance of heredity, his father being a portrait 
painter of York, his mother guilty of drawing, while five out of the 
‘fourteen children went in for Art professionally. The youngest 
was Albert Moore, whom the Royal Academy, but not the world, 
refused to recognise. The author goes into the history of sea- 
painting in England rather extensively, both before and after 
Henry Moore, whose works are minutely catalogued in the 
appendix. 

A volume of 125 pages, with eight reproductions in colour and 
‘thirty-two other illustrations, has been written on the well-known 
painters and teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes.* Mr. Forbes, 
coming of a family of art patrons, and with an artistic upbringing 
largely in France and Belgium, found in Brittany, where he painted 
sedulously, the consort of his lifework—an English artist like 
himself, The story is pleasant reading—with the pictures to vouch 
for it. 


1 Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits of English Historical Per- 
sonages (1714-1837). Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
. 2 Henry Moore, R.A. By Frank Maclean. London: The Walter Scott Publishing 

0. 1905. 

3 Stanhope. A. Forbes, A.R.A., and Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes, A.R.W.S, By Mrs. 
Lionel Birch. London: Cassell & Co. 1906. 
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